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tewing the prize-winner (l.tor.): W. G. Bill Power, Chevrolet ad mgr,, K. Jones, vp. Campbell-Ewald, J. Schnitzer, exec. v.p. Robert Lawrence 
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FROM 
THIS 
GREAT 
NEW 
TELEVISION 
CENTER 
IN BAKERSFIELD 











REPRESED BY EDWARD PETRY & CO. INC. 


COMES 
THE 
COVERAGE 
OF 
1,000,000 
PROSPEROUS 
PEOPLE! 


KERO-TV CALIFORNIA’S SUPERmarket BAKERSFIELD CHANNEL 10 NBC 





Buffalo, New York 


Rochester, New York 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Scranton-Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 


are 
now 
represented 


by 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


The Original Station Representative. 
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GRAND TOTAL! 


Today, for the 94th consecutive rating period 
since July 1955, the CBS Television Network 
is attracting the biggest average nighttime 
audiences in television.* 


Since the latest television season began last 
October, the Network has provided advertisers 
not only with the greatest average nighttime 
audiences (14% larger than the second network; 
26% larger than the third) but with the largest 
average daytime audiences as well (6% bigger 
than the second network; 100% bigger than the 
third): It has also averaged as many of the Top 
10 programs and as many of the Top 40 as the 
other two networks combined.** 


This record provides the simplest explanation of 
why the CBS Television Network is today for 
the seventh consecutive year the world’s largest 
single advertising medium. 


THE CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 










*Nielsen Television 
Index, 2nd May Report 


**NTI, October 1958- 
May 1959; Average 
audience basis; 
nighttime, 6-11 pm, 
Sunday-Saturday; 
daytime, 7 am-6 pm, 

Monday-Friday 








Interview: AQ S a 


Strietmann Biscuit Company Advertising Manager tells why he selects 
WLW-TV and WLW Radio for Zesta Crackers 


“In the Strietmann area, the combined wide 
coverage of the WLW-TV Stations and WLW 
Radio is that powerful advertising plus.” 
















“This wide coverage matches 
a product’s wide distribution— 
in our case, Zesta Crackers 

in the new 8 Pak.” 








“So this perfect coverage-distribu- 

tion combination assures 8 times 
the lasting freshness for adver- 
tisers’ commercial messages!" 






The dynamic WLW group Call your WLW Stations’ Representative . . . you'll be glad you did! 


WLW-T WLW-C WLW-D WLW-A WLW-!I 


Television Television 


Television Television Television 
Atlanta Indianapolis 


Cincinnati Columbus Dayton 





Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo 
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IN THIS ISSUE Established 1944 e Volume XVI e@ Number 7 e@ July 1959 


THE TV COMMERCIAL—A STATUS REPORT The lack of a proper creative atmosphere, definitive 


research and good communications still hobble the commercial’s sales efficiency. An analysis of what solutions 


are in sight, with a set of the experts’ own rules for better commercials. .. 0.0.0... 0c cee eee eee 42 


TOGETHERNESS, INC., THE BAROWSKYS OF HOLYOKE Today’s business climate rarely produces 
the drama of a small, family-owned company having it out with the likes of Procter & Gamble, Lever Brothers 
and Colgate-Palmolive. Yet that’s what’s happening to the controversial family behind L | ara 46 


THE WATCHDOG ON THE POTOMAC It’s been almost two-and-one-half years since the Federal Trade 
Commission stepped up its surveillance of TV commmercials. Here’s how FTC goes about it and what it 
er I Ng 56 ed ane 1 ene SRE RIREKA ERS ORE RETR CO KW ERNE EES OREN RECS 50 


MEDIA STRATEGY SERIES: INTRODUCING A NEW PRODUCT REGION-BY-REGION This month’s 
media plan by Robert Boulware, v.p. and associate media director of Bryan Houston (now Fletcher Rich- 
ards, Calkins & Holden), tackles the problem of matching regional distribution with production ...... 52 


GOODSON AND TODMAN, THE ‘‘NOWNESS”’ BOYS The top producers of TV audience participa- 
tion shows, Mark Goodson and Bill Todman, maintain that these programs represent one of the few entertain- 
ment forms developed by the medium. Here’s their creative formula. ..........00 00 e eee eee es 54 


CAN RECALL BE BUILT IN? A startling new study by researcher Mack Hanan challenges advertising’s 
traditional methods for testing consumer reactions to television commercials. Based on an analysis of commer- 
CONES FT TE Ge OE POU MUTE GONE, 5. a. 550 600 00 8 0 9:8 45 Kae EERE EEE EON OHO EE w ORES 56 


CONTINUING BRAND STUDY, THE LATHER IN LOS ANGELES Prell boosted its first-place percent- 
age of use by 50% between last October and this May, according to the latest Pulse survey covering the L.A. 


market for shampoos, ee eS eer ere err re ee 58 
RADIO STUDY—THE FORTY SPOT FALLACY New findings by A. C. Nielsen Co. raise some signifi- 
cant questions concerning the emphasis on buying tonnage. A comparison of economy and premium buys in 
eS 5 a Ghee ee ede pee ARS RTA AERTS SERA ONES A TAAEERM SRLS RMORS 61 
DEPARTMENTS AND FEATURES 

FOCUS ON PEOPLE .......05 00% o RADIO WRAPUP® ..oncc nce ccieicecs 25 THe TV Scene .... Huntington 41 
Focus ON BUSINESS ............ i3 A Sci icatasccens Sweeney 33 TELEVISION HOMES—JULY ...... 65 
REPORT ON SPOT .... 2000005055 17 THE TV CommerciaL McMahan 35 JWT's Hee Paaaee ......2.20-- 105 
SELECTIVE PROGRAM LoG ....... 20 PROMOTION «20.5 .s000% Wilson 39 PN hitiiareccesveanedes 108 


This month’s cover:—The client, agency and film production principals behind the creation of the dialogue-less 
Chevrolet commercial that won the Grand Prix du Cinema at the International Advertising Film Festival at Cannes. 
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4 the weak, helpless, 
__ ignorant and poor! 









STORIES THAT 
THE MEN 


WHO RUN 


CRIME! 


: An entirely | s 
_ NEW KIND OF 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 
NST aa 

_ pledged to destroy 
those who prey upon 


ORGANIZED 




















as Col. Frank Bawson 
Chief of Law Enforcement. 
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COMING AT YOU-THE GALIFORNIANS, FIRST-RUN-OFF-THE- NETWOR*: 


VICTO! 


avalia 


First 


CALIFO! 
Vigilant 


brous 


ful da 


NIAN 


Lipton 


“lady 


the 


vyoutl 


GRAM SALES presents the first major Western series 
) all markets for this Fall - THE CALIFORNIANS. 
ff-the-network, where it ran for two years, THE 


.NS is pure Western action. It’s the slam-bang saga of 


id Rush days, and the trigger-witted gambler who 
y and order to San Francisco. 


ire 69 high-budget, top-quality adventures with power- 


» and early evening audience appeal. THE CALIFOR- 

vork sponsorship history —Singer Sewing Machines, 

Colgate-Palmolive—has already marked it as a real 

’ And because of its late-evening slot on the network, 

will hit like a buffalo stampede with the important 
ence, which has never seen it. 

> has to tell you of the growing Western popularity 


rhttime network viewers. As a result, the source of 


v 7 
fresh, first-run-off-the-network comedy material for local ar 4 “9 


time stripping has virtually disappeared. And now the netwocommerci: 
are turning to first-run material for their own daytime si a = a 
reruns, limiting the supply even further. Where do you go fi One ite 
here? Western, young man! hypotheti 

Serve THE CALIFORNIANS at lunchtime, next to after 1 Rob 
feature films, as a pre-evening lineup audience builder. Rudirector o 
weekly, across-the-board, or stripped with CNP’s other West t: shes 
variations : FRONTIER ; HOPALONG CASSIDY ; STEVE DONOVAN, WiGamble ( 
ERN MARSHAL; BOOTS AND SADDLES—THE STORY OF THE FIFTH qom 1947 
ALRY, and UNION PACIFIC. Go CALIFORNIANS anywhere from ee 


noon to sunset, and‘*whip the daylights out of your competiti 


VICTORY PROGRAM SALE 


A DIVISION OF CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, | 
663 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. * 3000 W. Alameda Ave., Burbank, 














OCUS ON PEOPLE 





” 


y’ is more than a mere 
weweliché. It is a fact of life. Just how much so is clear in the lead 
‘ticle in this issue (page 42) which analyzes that golden minute, 
1e TV commercial. Two of those who have had much to do 

with the golden minute—Robert Leonard Lawrence, 39, and 

Arthur Joseph Bellaire, 40—represent two of the many groups 

which make commercials pay. Lawrence, president of Robert 

Lawrence Productions, which seven years after its founding 

expects to do a $4,000,000 business both in animated and live- 

action film production, is a former West Pointer (Class of ’43) 

who drifted into the movie business by way of the Italian cam- 

_ paign of the U. S. Fifth Army. While in Rome, he met Roberto 
Rosselini, ended up importing the now-classic “Open City” and 
“Other neo-realistic film fare. After leaving the Army in 1947, 
Lawrence went to work for RKO-Pathe, later with Jerry Fair- 
banks Studio, and in 1952 hung out his own shingle. 

Bellaire started his career as city editor of the Iowa City 
Press-Citizen after graduating from the U. of Iowa in 1940 with 
a B.A. in journalism. In 1941 he joined NBC News as a junior 
elitor, the following year moving to United Press where he 
Wrote news commentary. In 1943, he joined BBDO, worked his 
way up the copy ladder to become head of TV-radio copy in 
f 1951. He was named v.p. in charge of TV-radio copy three years 
: Tater. A Westport commuter and father of three, Art Bellaire 
ent eight months writing his book, ““TV Advertising” (Harper 
we Bros. $6.50) which was published a week or so ago and which 

plays an important role in this month’s lead article. 

Less concerned with the commercial per se than with its car- 
Fier, to wit, entertainment, are Phi Beta Kappa’s Mark Goodson 
and his energetic partner, William Seldon Todman, profiled on 
page 54. Considered the Wright Brothers of TV panel shows, 
the two widely dissimilar packagers—no Incorporated follows 
eir names—maintain a frenzied pace. To some, the dignified 
accor of their midtown Manhattan offices belies the tempo that 
‘turks beneath. “The place often resembles,” one observer says, 
Sa combination fraternity-sorority house the night before the 
pan Hellenic Ball.” 

In marked contrast, a quiet, determined modus operandi 
is apparent in the halls of Adell Chemical Co. in Holyoke, Mass., 
whose unique management—“Togetherness Inc.’’—is the subject 


In television, the saying, “Time is money 





















RR siee on page 46. 
To Washington’s Federal Trade Commission and Charles A. 
Sweeny, head of FTC’s Radio and Television Advertising Unit, 
l GA dell’s Lestoil is but one of thousands of products whose TV 
woeommercials are worthy of a second and, in some cases, third 
look. Mr. Sweeny is hardly motivated by any artistic compul- 
Sion, as the article on page 50 will bear out. 
) ff One item that will never come to FTC's attention is the 
hypothetical food product Eatsome, the subject of this month’s 
; media strategy study (page 52). The study is the contribution 
-YNof Robert Hoyt Boulware, vice president and associate media 
RuMirector of Bryan Houston Inc., which this month will merge 
estith Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden Inc. Boulware is a 
graduate of both Ohio University (Class of ’37) and of Procter & 
WiGamble (Class of 47). With wsal-FM as commercial manager 
y dom 1947-53, and wiwt (TV) as general manager from 1953-56, 
wen innati-born Bob Boulware joined Houston three years ago. 
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ROBERT L. LAWRENCE 


WILLIAM S. TODMAN 





ROBERT H. BOULWARE 
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ARTHUR J. BELLAIRE 





MARK GOODSON 
















CHARLES A. SWEENY 















TELEVISION'S 
FAVORITE MYSTERY 
AND MIRTH TRIO 
IN 















AVAILABLE TO REGIONAL AND LOCAL ADVERTISERS 


DIRECT 
FROM TWO YEARS 
OF TOP RATINGS 
ON 
NBC-TV 








ACT NOW... 
BEFORE CHO/CE 


VARKETS ARE GONE ...warte...WwiRE...PHONE 
MGM! 


A Service of 
Loew’s Inc. 
1540 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y.+JU 2-2000 
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...in the 14th 


2,500,000 people with over $4 billion in buying 
income. Represented by Bolling. 


First for four 


WISH-TV is first in the nation’s 14th television 


market... as it has been iw every survey for the 





last 4 years! This great station serves almost SOURCES. ARB, NIELSEN, TELEVISION MAGAZINE. SALES MANAGEMENT 


WISH- TT Vinpianarouis 


A C O R I N T H I A N S TAT IO N Responsibility in Broadcasting 


KOTY Tulsa KHOU-TV Houston KXTV Sacramento WANE & WANE-TV Fort Wayne WISH & WISH-TV Indianapolis 
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PREDICT TIME SALES 


WILL HIT $1.5 BILLION 


VITAL STATISTICS 

Television’s total gross time sales in 
1959 will hit $1,020,000,000—a gain of 
$69,100,000 over last year. 

Radio’s total gross time sales in 1959 
will be $560,000,000—a gain of $21,300,- 
000 over 1958. 

This is the forecast of New York’s 
Commercial Analysts, Inc. It is based on 
the projection of the ratio of expendi- 
tures in each medium to the Gross Na- 
tional Product, which is heading toward 
a year-end total of $467,000,000,000. 

According to Commercial Analysts, tele- 
vision’s total gross time sales (allowing 
for seasonal peaks and valleys) will break 
down this way: 

$460,000,000 in network TV, a $35,- 
400,000 gain over the 1958 figure of 
$424,600,000. 

$365,000,000 in national and regional 
spot TV, another gain of $19,800,000 
over 1958 spot TV gross time sales of 
$345,200,000. 

$195,000,000 in local spot TV, a gain 
of $13,900,000 over 1958 sales of $181,- 
100,000. 

According to Commercial Analysts, the 
radio picture for 1959 shapes up this 
way: 

Gross network time sales will continue 
to drop—from $46,500,000 to $40,000,000. 

National and regional radio spot 
should gain $18,000,000 to a total of 
$190,000,000. 

Local radio spot time sales will gain 
$9,800,000 to $330,000,000. 

If these predictions bear out, they 
show that between 1957 and this year, 
national and regional spot TV_ will 
have registered the sharpest gain in 
total gross time sales—well over $68,000,- 
000. By the end of 1959, network TV 
gross time sales will have grown $65,- 
800,000 since 1957. Local spot TV is up 
$16,900,000. 

In the 1957-1959 period, national 
and regional spot radio will have 
grown $30,500,000; local spot radio is 
up $13,500,000; network radio is down 
511,700,000. 


BUSINESS 


TY NETWORK COST PER THOUSAND 


1957 


1958 sunecuccecsece 1959 








March 1959: $3.70 


4.50 
4.25 This graph traces the trend in c-p-m per com- 
. mercial minute of a representative network 
4.00 half-hour. Based on all sponsored shows tele- 
cast 9:30-10 p.m., N.Y.T., during the ARB rat- 
3.75 ing week, it provides a continuing yardstick of 
3.50 the performance of nighttime TV. This index is 
obtained by dividing the total costs of the 
3.25 programs by the total number of homes 
3.00 reached by these shows, then dividing this by 
; the number of commercial minutes. 
2.75 
2.50 Sources: ARB, LNA-BAR 
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TV SPOT BILLINGS TOP TEN SPOT ADVERTISERS 














Ist QUARTER, 1959 | 4TH QUARTER, 1958 | IST QUARTER, 1958 

Estimated Estimated Estimated 

Rank Company Expenditure | Rank Expenditure | Rank Expenditure 
Nixeues Prk: Ti TOE GOR i 5k sews ca one cwcinensmneniy $10,679,400 ere $9,273,500 Perrer $7,768,700 
Racca: Rade iid. d-a/saccoadoukeeanshaeniens 5,342,200 | 3...... 4,409,700 | 2...... 3,565,500 
eee Warner-Lambert Pharma. Co. .........0eeeeee eens 4,570,300 Rosen 4,629,300 _ eee 1,506,800 
ere Pl SN EEE, 5 NaS SA Seren wes ad oes eens een 4,351,900 Pevewas 3,854,200 Seer 2,217,300 
Wsistateiar Colgate-Palmolive Co. ...ccccsccccccsccccvesescees 4,191,900 We cess 1,815,000 ree 2,981,300 
Gimned SONG TOE TID. 505.5 00.0sesewencicsweeeaseees 3,646,600 oes 2,690,500 Skcd ine 2,847,700 
Passaee Continental GORING: TGs. 6665 icc sicscnsnccseseseess 2,844,800 arson 2,404,800 | SEE 2,141,600 
Re Brown & Williamson Tob. Co. ............eeeeeees 2,278,700 _ eee Ve J ee See 2,589,000 
. Sen Teed: Ts SS oo vs so xs one ecndesewsseussen eS Te sae 2072,100 | 45...... 504,000 
Oe American Home Products Corp. ..........se0000e: . 2,119,900 | 9...... 2,011,100 | 12...... 1,392,700 





Source: TvB-Rorabaugh 


TV NETWORK BILLINGS 








millions 1957 es «=«19598 usscccccnces 1959 scesesnsscanens 
” April 1959 April 1958 
60 
GG 6.843 $10,193,663..... $ 8,739,456 
ee 22,093,785..... 20,628,511 
ss ee ea > ) ee 18,283,379 
50 Total ....$52,040,620..... $47,651,346 


Source: LNA-BAR 


45 As released by TvB 


40 
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~~ "3% bigger than 


anything else in 
the time period!” 


es 


According to ARB, that’s how highly the Jack Paar personality scores with Chicago viewers. WNBQ's rating 
averages well over twice that of the feature film fare or anything else in the 10:15 p.m. to midnight time period, 
londay through Friday. And on WNBQ, Jack delivers audiences at a cost per thousand homes as low as $7.15! 


Choose the favorite sport of Chicago viewers —Jack Paar—on Chicago's quality television station. 


Channel 5 in Chicago NBC Owned Sold by NBC Spot Sales WR / 


April 1959 
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SPOT SCHEDULES 
FOR BAKED GOODS 
ADVERTISERS IN 25 MARKETS 


isted below are baked goods advertisers who used spot TV 

during a representative week in the first quarter of 1959 in 25 
major markets, as reported by Broadcast Advertisers Reports 
Inc. BAR tape-records all telecasts on a regular basis for seven- 
day periods. The schedules represent the TV activity of the 
brands in these markets during the recording week. They are 
taken from BAR’s spot index. Please note that the recording 
week for each market differs. 


REPORT ON SPOT 


For many of the brands listed, there appears to be no clear- 
cut or consistent pattern of usage in terms of frequency or cam- 
paign weight. This illustrates one of spot TV’s key character- 
istics, its unusual flexibility in enabling an advertiser to match 
campaign intensity with the marketing situation as it varies 
from locality to locality. This flexibility also enables the adver- 
tiser to time his campaign with precision, increasing or lighten- 
ing pressure as conditions warrant. 


BAKED GOODS CONTINENTAL BAKERY PRODUCTS WOSHIRGION: 6s.siccccseesivns 2 programs 
RENE. Gh chGanie nicanKas ine 3 programs 46 spots 
ANN DALE BAKERY PRODUCTS 3] spots COOK BOOK BAKED GOODS 
0 ee 2 spots MOM asso taeaatee Ree 3 programs gp OO en 7 spots 
AWREY BAKERY PRODUCTS 13 spots Dallas-Fi. Worth .......... 15 spots 
Detroit coer e reer eeereeees 5 spots Chicago ee a ee 3 programs Houston Oy eee ee eee ee ] program 
BALTIMORE BAKERS PRODUCTION C:UB 30 spots PMN, ccc nheisas ssw 5 spots 
Baltimore TUCHODEDTESD OOS 990 1 spot CANCUN Sosa oeissss nines ] program COUNTY FAIR BAKED GOODS 
BARBARA ANN BAKERY PRODUCTS 18 spots LSE PES cine ww'ewrennie's 2 spots 
Los Angeles ............... 10 spots CINE a sins siasivvvevecns 21 spots Washington ............--- 1 program 
BETSY ROSS BREAD NOE. occas cn wisnunwiws-e6 2 programs 2 spots 
PMN es ie cc igid ec esaiecs 8 spots 22? spots . 
CUSHMAN BAKERY PRODUCTS 
BLUE SEAL BREAD Dallas-Fi. WOM: ..5.060656%% 2 programs NCES lige Gea 5 spots 
wan Tremere ..........;5.- 8 spots . 62 spots DAVIDSON BAKERY PRODUCTS 
BOND BAKED GOODS Eo rscid noses oe ec citer 1 program 8" ETE aan 11 spots 
aged errr ere eee eT ee : spot 31 spots DRAKE BAKERY PRODUCTS 
EW YOK «oe eves eee e ween spots IE i ckccvirsnewivncas 1 program IN 5 sic dniciaeeinne nics 1 spot 
Philadelphia .............. 1 program 27 spots DRESSEL BAKERY PRODUCTS 
“ooo” PRODUCTS TNS ric sosutets eine eascnm pes 1 program CID tenia cnupaccusens 2 spots 
ITI os ioreieiplorstaess a4-059:518 5 programs . 2 spots EDUCATOR COOKIES & CRACKERS 
BROWN BERRY BREAD INGIGNADONS oi. csiscssciess 2 programs BERT mn nia 1 spot 
REMEDY “a ieioca hie oeinwie 1 spot 20 spois FALLS CHURCH BAKERY PRODUCTS 
BUCHAN BAKERY PRODUCTS RSOS CSNY sak whee sweets 2 programs eo ae ee 1 spot 
SRE BE Teer dschcjurewiwieieis onic ein 5 programs 36 spots FARM CREST BAKERY PRODUCTS 
BUNNY BREAD ee re 2 programs UE aseseccceseceses 2 spots 
BOWOR os rsesovcsceveeses 10 spots 39 spots FLAVOR-KIST COOKIES & CRACKERS 
aad —- & CRACKERS 3 MYIWGOUKEO occ cocascccccs 1 program | 1 program 
oS re spots 25 spots FRANZ BAKERY PRODUCTS 
“sau BREAD 10 : Minneapolis. .........6...... 3 programs Gi | ere ee re 17 spots 
Chi es neem EE REE S psn 23 spcts FREIHOFER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
RIND ees sisisvawievers ines: 1 program —— 1 Philadeiphi 3 
13 spots NeW WON pesisweea doce : program PEMD isso sdursedea ve programs 
CWMCMAGH) oc6-05dciniscewerses 1 program " , cae SS ene 
10 spots Philadelphia ....4..00020% 1 program FE Cas veventeninenees 1 program 
Kansas City ........0eeeeee 7 spots FUSION, 6.6 ha sk dwoiwann 7 spots HANSEN BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Son Francisco .....«...cee- 8 spots Portland ptt te teeter ee eees 17 spots PEE. Sav ccdverencencesey 56 spots 
CAINS BAKERY PRODUCTS Sait FYANCISED sc ccc .sescsss 4 programs HARVEST BAKERY PRODUCTS 
 casheudeeesotene'en 2 spots 15 spots i AIOE Sri ks Gusev ewan 15 spots 
COLONIAL BAKERY PRODUCTS Seattle ee er er ee 2 programs HAUSWALD BAKERY PRODUCTS 
ee ere 13 spots 19 spots SNS Sune en ue wes 12 spots 
INGIGRGOONS 2... ....60 000 15 spots BEMIS, Screen eueeeueneuls 3 programs HEKMAN BAKERY PRODUCTS 
EE Seindeesvannwsnces 19 spots 28 spots CRE bse ceeeenenseye 1 spot 
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SIGNAL HILL PROGRESS REPORT 



































If you’re a regular customer at this stand, you’ve seen these monthly 
progress reports to the trade. They’ve kept you aware of some of the im- 


portant changes taking place on the Kansas City communications scene. 


The changes began a year ago when National Theatres assumed owner- 
ship of WDAF, Kansas City’s first radio and television stations. Both 
were blessed with overwhelming power which assured penetration into 
every nook and cranny of the fat Heartland territory. We christened the 
property “Signal Hill’’, and tackled the job of building a sight and a sound 


to match that power. 


That job affected every phase of our operation. It involved literally 


thousands of decisions and unshakable determination to deliver an 








entirely new product to Kansas City audiences. The payoff for us has 


been the greatest advertising boom and steadiest audience climb in the 


stations’ 37-year history. 


It’s been a big year for Heartland listeners and viewers, for our adver- 
tisers and for us. But if our first year on Signal Hill was big, wait till 


you see what follows. 


Represented by 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & 
PARSONS, INC. 


HENRY |. CHRISTAL CO., INC. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. NBC 


RADIO & TV 


A NATIONAL THEATRES STATION 








SELECTIVE PROGRAM LOG 


production houses, and 
writers are retooling 
for what promises to 
be a dynamic fall 
season, the medium is 
displaying some of its 
more outstanding 
winter wares for re- 
prise. Despite the 
majority of reruns, sev- 
eral new offerings are 
worth noting—among 
them, the Rexall 
O’Henry special and a 
new drama on 
Westinghouse Desilu 
Playhouse starring 
Raymond Massey. Re- 
peats will bring to 
summer living rooms 
such stars as Art 
| 


Che summer doldrums 
have descended 

upon television. While 
the networks, 


Carney, Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Charles 
Bickford, Keenan 
Wynn, Dana Wynter, 
Vielvyn Douglas, Mary 
Astor, Boris Karloff 
and Rod Steiger. 



















a8 eo pes hnities the Ete 


tion of this better-than-average western. 


(CBS-TV, 7:30-8:30 p.m.*) 


JULY 25 

An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
Only this one’s a private eye, and the 
teeth belong to the villains in a new 
detective series titled 21 Beacon Street. 
Dennis Morgan and Joanna Barnes star 
(NBC-TV, 9:30-10 p.m.) 


JULY 27 

Bold Journey travels to far-off Madagas- 
car, world’s fifth-largest island, through 
the eyes and ears of noted photographer- 
explorer Quentin Keynes (ABC-TV, 
8:30-9 p.m.) 


JULY 28 

For the umpteenth time, one of the most 
slickly produced summer replacement 
series. John Raitt and Janet Blair hold 
down the Chevy Show while “Miss 
Dinah” tours Europe (NBC-TV, 9-10 
p-m.) 

AUGUST 10 : 
Raymond Massey stars in “Two Counts 
of Murder”—a tale of political corrup- 
tion—on Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse 
(CBS-TV, 10-11 p.m.) 


AUGUST 14 

Football in the heat of summer? Forty- 
eight champs from 34 colleges compris- 
ing the All-Star squad say yes as they 
charge the National Football League’s 
Baltimore Colts in Chicago's Soldier 


Field (ABC-TV, 9:30 p.m. to finish) 


"AUGUST 16 
__ A twist to an old kidnap theme: the vic- 


tim proves to be so difficult his captors 


want to return him before the ransom is 


paid: O. Henry's “The Ransom of Red 


Chief” starring Mickey Rooney's 9-year- 

_ old son Teddy, and veteran William 

_ Bendix, on the Rexall TV special (NBC- 
TV, 10-11 p.m.) 


SUMMERTIME RE-RUNS 


From Playhouse 90: . . . “Free. Week- 
end,” with Nina Foch and Charles Bick- 
ford, a timely, lively excursion among 


the summer camp set (Thursday, July 


23, 9:30-11 p.m. on CBS-TV). . . . “Ru- 
mors of Evening,’ with Barbara Bel 
Geddes and John Kerr, an incisive study 
of love in war during the late, great 
world unpleasantness (Thursday, July 
$0, 9:30-11 p.m. on CBS-TV). . . .““Wings 
of the Dove” by Henry James is given 
a competent—though somewhat saccha- 
rine—reading by Dana Wynter and 
James Donald, portraying the star- 


crossed lovers in this tale of money, man- 


ners and morals (Thursday, August 6, 
9:30-11 p.m. on CBS-TV). ... “The 


’ Return of Ansel Gibbs,” ever-timely in 
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: ley 
Rod Seriya the story of how a_ 
promising TV writer gets the Hollywood 
bug and turns louse. Art Carney walks 
away with the honors (Thursday, 7 Angst 
20, 9:30-11 p.m. on CBS-TV). 


From Pursuit (now called Reckoning): : 
.. + “Calculated Risk” starring John 
Cassavetes and E. G. Marshall has all the — 
ingredients of superior drama: a young 
man on the make, a dishonest corpora- 
tion head, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and other stellar performances by Mona 
Freeman and Conrad Nagel (Saturday, 
August I, 7:30-8:30 p.m., replacing Perry 
Mason series on ‘CBS-TV). <>< Free 
Ride” tells what happens when a San 
Francisco cop takes a prisoner from a 
small Texas town on a harrowing train- 
ride. Keenan Wynn and Ralph Meeker 
are some of the train’s hapless passengers. 
(Saturday, August 8, 7:30-8:30 p.m. on 
CBS-TV). ... “The Shadow of Genius” 
stars Boris Karloff as a British, Nobel 
Prize-winning nuclear physicist with 
something to hide. (Saturday, August 
15, 7:30-8: 30 p-m. on CBS-TV). 


From Conquest: -.» “Project Man-High,” 
man’s first successful] effort to pierce the 
stratosphere; the CBS-TV cameras fol- 
low U.S. Air Force Major David Simons 
in his 20-mile rise into the sky in August 
1957 Gustin July 26, 66:30 p.m. on — 
‘Open Heart Surgery”: the 

















: | ol ne say (Sunday, — 
Guidares Ji 
shows how 5 conquering he mys- 
teries of spa elations (Sunday, Au- 
gust 16, 6-6:30 p.m. on CBS-TV). 

From _ Circle Dhaene. 
Schlitz P. piers: . _ “Lonely 
Wizard,” the winning script by 


Paul Monash on the life and hard times 
of General Electric's founder, Charles" 


cast, still looks. good with Rod Steiger 

in the leading role (The Joseph Cotton 4 r 
Show, Monday, July 27, 9:30-10 p.m., on ‘ O 
CBS-TV). ... “The Dead Are Silent,” 

an old chestnut about marital discord ‘ 

and shock, starring British actress Glynis el] 
Johns (From G.E. Theatre on the sum- 





' mertime Spotlight Theatre, Tuesday, 


August 18, 9:30-10 p.m.. on CBS-TV). mw WR 

. . . “SSN-571,” a documentary about rk adv 

the sub-polar crossing of the nuclear 

sub Nautilus, (Armstrong by Request, progr 

Wein) | August 19, 10-11 p.m. on vital 
2 oe RISTIC 


at they 















HUW MANY BUY OVER 6 CANS OF BEER WEEKLY? HOW 
HOW MANY ARE HOUSEWIVES, AGED 18-34? HOW MAN} 
HOW MANY SPEND OVER $3 A WEEK ON TOILETRIES? 
HOW MANY USE THEIR CARS 7 DAYS A WEEK? HOW Mi 
HOW MANY SPEND OVER $30 A WEEK ON GROCERIES? H 

_ HOW MANY HAVE CHILDREN UNDER 12 YEARS OF AGE? 
HOW MANY IN HOUSEHOLD SMOKE CIGARETTES? HOW |! 
HOW MANY USE HOME PERMANENTS? HOW MANY USE 
HOW MANY SMOKE FILTER CIGARETTES? HOW MANY Si! 
HOW MANY SMOKE NON-FILTER CIGARETTES? HOW Mi 
HOW MANY BUY OVER 6 CANS OF BEER WEEKLY? HOV 
HOW MANY ARE HOUSEWIVES, AGED 18-34? HOW MAI 
HOW MANY SPEND OVER $3 A WEEK ON TOILETRIES 
HOW MANY USE THEIR CARS 7 DAYS A WEEK? HOW | 

: HOW MANY SPEND OVER $30 A WEEK ON GROCERIES? 
@& HOW MANY HAVE CHILDREN UNDER 12 YEARS OF AGE 





HOW MANY USE HOME PERMANENTS? HOW MANY US 
HOW MANY IN HOUSEHOLD SMOKE CIGARETTES? HO' 
HOW MANY SMOKE FILTER CIGARETTES? HOW MANY 
HOW MANY SMOKE NON-FILTER CIGARETTES? HOW 
HOW MANY BUY OVER 6 CANS OF BEER WEEKLY? 
HOW MANY ARE HOUSEWIVES, AGED 18-347 HOV 

HOW MANY SPEND OVER $3 A WEEK ON TOILE 

HOW MANY USE THEIR CARS 7 DAYS A WEEK? 

HOW MANY SPEND OVER $30 A WEEK ON GROCERIES’ 
HOW MANY HAVE CHILDREN UNDER 12 YEARS OF AGE 
HOW MANY USE HOME PERMANENTS? HOW MANY US 
HOW MANY IN HOUSEHOLD SMOKE CIGARETTES? HOW MANY IR 
HOW MANY SMOKE FILTER CIGARETTES? HOW MANY SMOKE F 
HOW MANY SMOKE NON-FILTER CIGARETTES? HOW MANY 
HOW MANY BUY OVER 6 CANS OF BEER WEEKLY? HOW 
HOW MANY ARE HOUSEWIVES, AGED 18-34? HOW MANY 
MANY SPEND OVER $3 A WEEK ON TOILETRIES? H 
/ MANY USE THEIR CARS 7 DAYS A WEEK? HOW MA 
ANY SPEND OVER $30 A WEEK ON GROCERIES? I 
HOW MANY HAVE CHILDREN UNDER 12 YEARS OF AGE? 
OW MANY USE HOME PERMANENTS? HOW MANY USE H 

HOw many IN Ol “ape SMOKE CIGARETT ES? HOW MANY IN oa. 


Rather Sreat ‘first fr om W RC A-TV—a local 
program Audience Characteristic Profile that 
fells you who's watching and what they buy! 


4 bw WRCA-TV cracks the big research barrier and brings New TV show. Both shows reach more homes spending over $30 a week 





















. rk advertisers the first qualitative measure of audiences of local for groceries. Both reach a higher proportion of homes where the 


: q | programs like ‘Hi Mom” and “Dr. Joyce Brothers.’ Based family auto is used 6 to 7 days a week. 
| Wi vital new research by Pulse, Inc., the AUDIENCE CHARAC- WRCA-TV, the leadership station in New York television, offers this 
RISTIC PROFILE takes audiences apart, shows who they are, information to advertisers, free, to aid them in making the most 
at they buy, and how much. Examples: Both “Hi Mom” and efficient investment of their TV dollars in the nation’s first market. 
@". Joyce Brothers” reach a higher proportion of housewives in Get the full details now. WR C A TVe 4 
p high-purchase 18-34 age group than does the average daytime = ! 


NBC IN NEWYORK ¢« SOLD BY NBC SPOT SALES 














Zip pecsee re 


THE PGW COLONEL SAYS: 


“The C.1.C. 
is a V.I.P. 
at PGW’’ 


Every station represented by PGW has a 
C.I.C. ... a “Colonel-in-Charge” who is that 
station’s special on-the-spot spark plug. He 
is an extra special line of communication 
between the station and all other PGW 


salesmen. 


The C.I.C. adds a big plus to our service and 
a big plus to our selling, and we think that 
every plus in this business is very important. 


Don’t you? 


P ETERS, 
G RIFFIN, 


‘W OODWARD, wc. 


Pioneer Station Representatives Since 1932 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT HOLLYWOOD 
ATLANTA DALLAS FT.WORTH SAN FRANCISCO 








Fran Allison is seen live daily, Monday through 
Friday, on WGN-TV in a program of music, 
Yo} ive ume L013 ¢-mr-Tane Me-TUKe|(-Jalet-Mm ol- Ta dletlel-ale) im 
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WGN-TV originates more live local television pro- Typical live telecasts on WGN-TV include: York 

i her Chicago stations combined. Midnight Ticker—comparable to any network va- 
iain canantageie ws di pres ‘di sata riety show. Fridays—11:45 P.M. to 1:15 A.M. NEW 
whale -seninalenes _ sag we — ve ; Paul Fogarty—Chicago’s only exercise program. 

They interest more viewers, insure viewer loyalty, Daily—8:30 to 9:00 A.M. = 
and create the quality audiences that pay off at Garfield Goose—Chicago’s favorite puppet show. wa 
the cash register for you as a WGN-TV advertiser. Daily—5:00 to 5:45 P.M. ; ; tin 
. co Polka Party—Orchestra, dancing, studio audience. netw 
Live programming is just one of the many rea- Saturdays—7:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
sons why our “Serving all Chicagoland” programs Plus many special telecasts, newscasts and on-the- ny 
bring the best in TV to Chicago audiences. spot events. em 
contr 
ness | 
( N ] T y | y weeks 
” CHANNEL 9 _ 

° ° . sCWIS 

441 North Michigan Avenue + Chicago 11, Illinois NBC 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW 


RADIO WRAP-UP 


OF THE RADIO INDUSTRY 


RADIO BUSINESS 


Pulse surveys in 28 markets find that 
out-of-home radio listening continued to 
increase this past winter, hitting an all- 
time high for that time of year and reg- 
istering a 7% gain over the 1958 level. 
Out-of-home listening during the past 
winter added 26% to the in-home audi- 
ence. 

Between 6 a.m. and midnight, an av- 
erage of 4.5% of all radio families re- 
ported listening in automobiles, at work, 
or in other away-from-home places as 
compared with 4.2% in the winter of 
1958. Projected nationally, the winter 
out-of-home audience added an average 
of 2,216,284 families to the radio audi- 
ence during any given quarter-hour of 
the day. 

What makes this segment of the listen- 
ing audience significant is a comparison 
with the winter of 1951 when out-of- 
home listening in seven markets checked 
by Pulse added only 13.7% to the “in- 
home” audience, as compared with 
26.3%, currently in 28 markets. 

What’s more, the 4.5% level of out- 
of-home listening during this past win- 
ter is only 8°% below the summer, 1958, 
level of 4.9%. 

The highest level of out-of-home lis- 
tening was reported in Boston, New 
York, and Los Angeles. 


NEWS OF THE NETWORKS 

Meanwhile, the radio networks were 
making this news: 

At NBC Radio: executive vice presi- 
dent Matthew J. Culligan claimed his 
network now has 52.1 per cent of total 
sponsored network time for NBC, CBS 
and ABC (as accounted for by Broadcast 
Advertisers Reports Inc.). Among the 
contributing factors: new Monitor busi- 
ness from R. J. Reynolds Tobacco (52 
weeks), G.H.P. Cigar Co. (four weeks), 
Sterling Drug Inc. (three weeks), and 
Lewis-Howe Co. (four weeks). Other 
NBC business: sponsorship of the Red 
Foley Show by Hess & Clark, insecticide 
manulacturers, 


At CBS Radio: a new national adver- 
tiser sales plan was put into effect. Called 
“Back ‘To School Tie In,” CBS proposes 
that advertisers make a bid for the 
youngsters and their parents by slotting 
20 general announcements a week be- 
tween August 17-September 13 in two- 
and-a-half minute program units. In line 
To page 107 











IN-HOME AND OUT-OF-HOME 
RADIO LISTENING—WINTER 1959* 
(As areas surveyed during Jan-Feb ‘59 
except where otherwise noted) 
% added 
Homes by out- 
| Homes us- with out-of- of-home 
| ing radio home listening listening 
(Winter (Winter (Winter (Winter 
Market '59) "59) "58) *59) 
Atlanta 16.4 4.1 4.0 25.0 
Baltimore 13.9 3.8 3.7 2.3 
Birmingham 15.7 4.1 4.1 26.0 
Boston 16.7 5.0 4.4 29.9 
Buffalo 16.3 4.4 3.9 27.0 
Chicago 18.6 4.4 4.5 23.6 
Cincinnati 14.3 4.1 3.9 28.7 
Cleveland 14.9 4.0 (a) 26.8 
Columbus 16.3 4.2 4.3 25.8 
Dallas 
(Feb.-Mar.) 17.0 4.7 4.7 27.6 
Detroit 14.7 4.0 3.8 27.2 
Fort Worth 
(Feb.-Mar.) 15.6 4.3 4.5 27.5 
Houston 17.2 4.1 4.0 23.8 
Kansas City 16.4 4.6 4.0 28.0 
Los Angeles 75 5.0 4.7 28.5 
Miami 
(Feb.-Mar.) 18.5 4.8 4.8 26.0 
Milwaukee 17.0 4.6 4.0 27.1 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 16.9 4.1 4.1 24.3 
New Orleans 16.1 3.9 37 24.2 
New York 
(Jan.) 17.7 5.0 5.1 28.3 
Philadelphia 18.0 ry 4.0 3 eg 
Pittsburgh 16.8 4.0 3.9 23.8 
Richmond 15.1 4.3 3.9 28.5 
St. Louis 16.6 4.4 3.8 26.5 
San Diego 17.0 4.5 4.4 26.5 
San Francisco 17.8 4.9 4.4 27.5 
Seattle 17.8 4.5 4.5 25.2 
Washington 15.6 4.2 a 26.9 
28 Market 
Weighted 
Average 17.1 4.5 4.2 26.3 
* Figures on ‘‘homes-using-radio'’ cover 6 a.m. to midnight, 
Sunday through Saturday. All fiqures expressed as percent 
of radio families surveyed. 
(a) Not surveyed in Winter of 1958. 
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My Mommy Listens 
to KFWB 


...and listens, and listens 
and listens! Pulse and 
Hooper have proven it for 
many months past...and 
now Nielsen makes it 
unanimous: rates KFWB 
#1 in total audience in the 
L.A. Area in their book, 
too! So...whether you 
use Pulse, Hooper or Niel- 
sen as a guide...one 
thing you should do for 
sure: Buy KFWB... first 
in Los Angeles. It’s the 
thing to do! 


6419 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 / HO 3-5151 


ROBERT M. PURCELL, President and Gen. Manager 
JAMES F. SIMONS, Gen. Sales Manager 
Represented nationally by JOHN BLAIR & CO. 
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For the Picture of Pictures - 


TAPE IT RCA! ait 


_ 





SARE OEE TTS 











EARNS 





GIVE YOUR TAPES 


A TOUCH\OF 


\ 
\ 


RCA GENIUS! 


The same genius and craftsmanship that pionedred in the development of television 

. from cameras to transmitters . . \ has now\conceived an advanced TV Tape 
Recorder. This is equipment that’s dompatible in every respect—you would 
hardly expect anything less from the leader in télevision. With the most precise 
adjustments possible on any tape recorder, recording and playback of tapes is 
inherently superior. Even tapes recorded on improperly aligned machines can be 
““optimized”’ in a few seconds while the tape is\on the bir. Newest arrival on the TV 
Tape scene, the RCA recorder offers many improvements over older designs... 
ingenious features which make it easy to get and Reep pictures of superb quality... 
features such as electronic quadrature adjustment\ syne regeneration, four-channel 
playback equalization, built-in test equipment. Don’t\ settle for less than the best! 
See your RCA Representative. Or write to RCA, Dept. TR-3, Building 
15-1, Camden, N. J. In Canada: RCA VICTOR /ompany Limited, Montreal. 


ANOTHER WAY RCA SERVES INDUSTRY oy — 


pd RA, RADIO corporarion of AMERICA 


BROADCAST AND/TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 
CAMDEN, N./J. 


/ 


f 
j 


Tmk(s) ® 




















REPORT ON SPOT from page 17 


HELMS BAKERY PRODUCTS 


POS AG EIES ois cicie-o:siorsislsavers' 7 spots 
HOLSUM BAKED GOODS 

PIS CUNY ois ess wioiersndaian 10 spots 
HOUGH BAKERY PRODUCTS 

IOV RIONED orcnsisicrercaipieleicinlaers 19 spots 
ILLINOIS SPECIALTY BAKERS ASSOCIATION 

BNC 5 facs os runceneaice aes 1 spot 
JAEGER BAKERY PRODUCTS 

PANE oo osc -otors.s etersuevers 86 spots 
KASANOF MODEL BAKERY PRODUCTS 

PSI,  o5ai es wi ctersysceietansisieisste 1 program 
KAUFMAN BAKERY PRODUCTS 

OO | ES pe ee 1 spot 
KEEBLER BAKERY PRODUCTS 

MNES oie sale gear sore sone svotins 1 program 

RNR oo aha sar cia volaroveaeiay vols 5 spots 

FANGOOIDING © 6.:<:sieisisisinsiniars:c 3 spots 

FIMUOII oc rsis cists ecinecoee 2 spots 
KILPATRICK BAKERY PRODUCTS 

SGN FIARCISED ... 6occcciecises 47 spots 
KING MIDAS BAKERY PRODUCTS 

PUT IOWSE 56.00: c orerein sierecetois 5 spots 
KOEPPLINGER BAKERY PRODUCTS 

RENSWIIE, o1s cio ateiean overe rs oreiess 1 spot 
KOESTER BAKERY PRODUCTS 

TINNED ooo casita evevstneiiere 48 spots 
LANGENDORF BAKERY PRODUCTS 

BOS PRICES 5 '3< cic aiorereseceyehs 13 spots 

BENIN gise cir cine ance ieee 12 spots 

DOW FIONGISED: occ didn ces Sie 12 spots 

ONE ain stare ear cov erionever cs 14 spots 
LAUB BAKERY PRODUCTS 

ol | 3 programs 

19 spots 

LITE DIET BREAD 

PRED ceo eiodasiodnnicinteces 5 spots 

MOINS. scree wisisibierorsierdiete 2 spots 
LITTLE BROWNIE COOKIE 

POURON gcccoe coaiie olen 3 spots 
LOG CABIN BAKERY PRODUCTS 

EOS PANUIGIOS. 6.6. cis: escereissis 9 spots 
MAMAS COOKIES 

RHINE os s¥iaosfenayeinieareierets 5 spots 

Be OUR ocicicicieniptarernicieeooiate 1 spot 


MANOR BAKERY PRODUCTS 
DaHIGS-FT. WOT. ..5.5:001cs00 0.0 5 spots 


MARBIS BAKERY PRODUCTS 
DI, gree alreivte eicacsee 1 spot 


MERITA BAKERY PRODUCTS 


PEON aeeice two ea 1 program 
4 spots 
MOTHERS CAKES & COOKIES 
INCHONODONS 6.5 cin cecsiscsenes 2 spots 
MRS. BAIRDS BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Dallas-Fi: Wolth o...5.< 052i 32 spots 
PSUS OW scdiaiiceueerete.teeawe 32 spots 
MRS. KARLS BREAD 
PAUWVEUKED jicicie sis oe tees 2 programs 
7 spots 
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MRS. SHELBYS COOKIES 
ORRIN aio c.cic onion peseestis 1 spot 


MRS. WAGNERS BAKED GOODS 


OI o cictescecseigrsreince siti 6 spots 
NABISCO BAKERY PRODUCTS 
ret Ts 1 program 
Wie MSN) 50 cayesee rat eon cre yi tae 1 program 
NI sich rogrcisys ities pis eske so 1 program 
 aaiihatinwmanpawnion 4 programs 
3 spots 
NB os .c pio 5 sais seeraie eensole 1 program 
ee 1 program 
POTEET) o1ro:siorerses aves cempslv 2 programs 
IOS a staicis.oicraneidiacerraess 1 program 
Dallas-Ft. Worth .......... 1 program 
DS) 0) ee erates ee Peer 1 program 
ee oe 1 program 
SOME ircisha:wizicvstansis wieso clam leva 2 programs 
INGIGHEBONS 6.65.50 60019 cicreiere 1 program 
4 spots 
BCT TSENS SII as Srsteieleresaioierserese 1 program 
I xia weacesncdaey 2 programs 
fT 1 program 
DAMNED DONS 26 5.6:s:ssesresareis-ors 1 program 
PW WO Nistor svergrarecacerostogre 2 programs 
3 spots 
PRHOGEIDIIG 5.06.4. <:0:0.0 s:scecens 1 program 
1 spot 
eee 1 program 
6 spots 
CO re 1 program 
SON FORCED 6.0 .csccisiewievces 1 program 
1 spot 
IB Brisicicssncistocerpe eco 1 program 
5 RE eee 2 programs 
WEION oo... icc cece 1 program 
OLD HOME BAKERY PRODUCTS 
SS Sele Ss aan ere 14 spots 
OMAR BAKERY PRODUCTS 
I as oiescse-sieneetaniens 35 spots 
PENNINGTON BAKERY PRODUCTS 
| ee eee 5 programs 
1 spot 


PUFFINS READY-TO-BAKE BISCUITS 


NACHE a aiesssersie.wisniove-srarcie 3 spots 
I GRETRSS Earner eae 1 spot 
INCHORGDONS: ...5.0..0.0000 60 500% 1 spot 


RAINBO BAKERY PRODUCTS 


REE 11 spots 

HIRO e.ai5. ce cisiwidterctewipiotears 37 spots 
RENNIE BAKERY PRODUCTS 

PS PIO ES ig 6c no s6 « cisiaisioin's 1 spot 
RHEA BAKERY PRODUCTS 

reer 5 spots 
ROMAN MEAL BREAD 

IRIMSOIS NCH o:00-9:sieisise wiareclavs 1 spot 

POR NNNES e55:5:0)5 0% sissies 4 spots 

WAWAGBRED 5c oscccee teases 6 spots 


RUBEL BAKERY PRODUCTS 
GET ba wrwnwasicwese 5 spots 


SALERNO MEGOWAN BISCUIT COMPANY 
eee 2 spots 
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How about 


ALASKA? 





How will your message come 
through in those faraway spots 
beyond the suburbs? An ivory 
tower is a sure road to nowhere! 
Pre-testing becomes more and 
more vital as costs grow. 


And film makes pre-testing 
easy ...lets you use impartial 
audiences where and when you 
want... lets you test to your 
heart's content. . . economically ! 


Actually, film does three things 
for you... 3 big important things: 


1. Gives you the high-polish 
commercials you've come to 
expect... fluff-free... sure. 


2. Gives you coverage with 
full pre-test opportunities. 


3. Retains residual values. 


For more information write: 

Motion Picture Film Department 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Midwest Division 
130 East Randolph Drive 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


or 


W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and 
distribution of Eastman 
Professional Motion Picture 
Films. Fort Lee, N.J.; 
Chicago, Ill.; 

Hollywood, Calif. 





Alwe 








Always shoot it on EASTMAN FILM... You'll be glad you did! 



































True, searing stories of people 
from every walk of life... suddenly 

E Valo Me-Jclole) «lelethmmet-T0le]s] MiaMeal—mmeit-talare| 
spotlight Of POLICE sTATION. Viewers 
see for the first time the grim 

reality of the last stop for the 
criminal. (Yo) Wier e-Walel, Ma-e at: 1 

the desperation of men and women 
caught in crime. They meet at crime’s 
inevitable cross-road POLICE STATION. 


A Sandy meward Production. 


OFFICIAL FILMS, INC. 


> 





25 W st 45th Street 
News¥ork 36, N.Y. 
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YOU ARE BUYING BLUE SKY if you are buying YOU ARE BUYING THE NUMBER ONE AUDIENCE 
WJAC-TV. Latest and most complete area survey ever if you are buying WFBG-TV, Altoona-Johnstown, Pa. 
made explodes WJAC-TV’s blue sky claim of more WFBG-TV delivers 71% greater audience than WJAC- 
than 1 million TV homes; proves WJAC-TV delivers TV and at lower cost per 1000. Latest ARB proves 
less than 300,000 TV homes, compared with WFBG- that WFBG-TV delivers the area’s NUMBER ONE 
TV’s 290,600*. AUDIENCE**. 


Talk to the research department of your 
advertising agency. They have sifted out 
the facts from the blue sky claims. 


A_TRIANGLE STATION 





WFEBG-TV 





SOURCE ARB, 10-County Telephone Coincidental 
Survey, April 27-May 3, 1959. 
Television Magazine Data Book, 1959. 
Television Magazine, May 1959. ALTOONA-JOHNST Ow N, PA. 
A. C. Nielsen, Spring 1959. o 
hannel 10 


ARB, Altoona, April 11-May 8, 1959. 
ABC-TV-CBS-TV 


Represented by BLAIR-TV 
Operated by: Radio and Television Div. / Triangle Publications, Inc. / 46th & Market Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


WFEIL-AM e FM e TV, Philadelphia, Pa. / WNBF-AM ¢ FM @« TV, Binghamton, N. Y. / WLYH-TV, Lebanon-lancaster, Pa. 
WEBG-AM « TV, Altoona-Johnstown, Pa. / WNHG-AM ¢ FM ¢ TV, Hartford-New Haven, Conn. /, KFRE-AM ¢ TV ¢ KREM, Fresno, Cal. 


Triangle National Sales Office, 485 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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By Kevin B. Sweeney, President, RAB 





ON RADIO 


THE 
TROUBLED 
TIMES OF NEWSPAPERS 


As economic pressures annually force newspapers under, advertisers will turn more and more to radio 


pore want to invade George Huntington’s hunting pre- 
serve, but this month I'd like to talk about newspapers, 
their future and the long-term effect of that future on radio 
and television. 

Whatever their effectiveness as advertising media, news- 
papers cannot be regarded as growth businesses. There can 
only be fewer daily newspapers in the United States in 1965 
than there are today. 

How many fewer will be decided primarily not by adver- 
tisers but, first, by newspaper unions, and second, by the 
aggressiveness shown by radio and television stations in the 
area of news and newspaper-type features. 


A significant 6% reduction 

How many fewer newspapers in 1965? Not many fewer 
numerically—maybe only 30, more likely double or triple 
that number. That would mean a reduction of no more than 
6% of the dailies in the next six years. But it will be a 
significant 6%. 

At about this paragraph several newspaper executives are 
at the “Dear Sir, you cad” stage and I expect the public 
pillorying that such a statement is bound to provoke. But, if 
you are non-partisan, simply have your media department 
make its own analysis. The evidence is on every side: 

In the past two years, Cincinnati, the 19th market, and 
New Orleans, the 27th market, lost major newspapers. In 
Chicago, two significant mergers have greatly reduced the 
number of editorial viewpoints in that city. 

A newspaper with 150,000 circulation and $4,000,000 in 
annual advertising revenues can sink without a trace. A 
newspaper can be “‘big”’ with the retailers-—even tops in most 
retail linage classifications—and it may be forced into merger 
by the inexorably rising demands of the pressmen, reporters 
and the paper mills for more money. 
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A moment's pause while I dab my brimming eyes. On- 
ward . - 

St. Louis, the nation’s eleventh market, went 99 days 
without a morning newspaper this spring without any great 
pain apparently. The circulation statistics are not in yet but 
apparently between 20-25% of the former Sunday news- 
paper readers in St. Louis went paperless during this time. 

The morning newspaper in Grand Rapids, Michigan, a 
market of 350,000, folded a few months ago leaving the 214 
million families of Michigan with a single morning news- 
paper, which misses about 80°, of them. 

Finally, lest you guys who mostly worry about animation 
and jingles leave this report altogether for something more 
in your line, the lovely California city of San Jose, a metro 
area of about 550,000, has been without a newspaper for 
about four months. San Jose, for no reason related to this 
tragic event, has never had a period of such unparalleled 
prosperity. 


Evidence of two trends: consolidation and apathy 

That, I submit, is evidence of two trends in the major 

markets in the nation: 
(1) More and more big-market newspapers will be forced 
to the wall, will be “consolidated” with their competitors. 
(2) The public doesn’t seem to care too much because 
a major share of the lost circulation apparently will be 
forever lost. 

My foggy crystal ball indicates: 

Within six years there will be one daily less in at least 14 
very large markets. Among these markets: Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburgh, Houston, Cleveland and Indianapolis. 

It is quite possible that only three cities will have two or 
more morning and two or more evening newspapers: New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles. To page 106 
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A COMPLETE TV TAPE STUDIO 
ON WHEELS!!! 


THE FIRST UNIT ESPECIALLY DESIGNED AND BUILT AS A MOBILE VIDEO 
TAPE UNIT FOR SHOOTING AT ANY LOCATION 





TERMINI VIDEO TAPE SERVICES, INC. 


TVT'S NEW MOBILE VIDEO TAPE 
UNIT FEATURES: 


THREE camera chain and all Special Effects Matt Amplifier 
RCA Allied Equipment (Telechrome Corporation) 


Finest equipment for taping T. V. Super Universal Zoomar Lens 
spots and T. V. shows—Also closed 


circuit presentations and kinescopes. 


6 x 8 Telemural Projector 
For Closed Circuit Sales Ampex Tape Recorder 
Presentations A staff of skilled Engineers 


For full particulars write, wire or phone: 


TERMINI VIDEO TAPE SERVICES, INC. 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-6323 
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THE TV COMMERCIAL 
By Harry Wayne McMahan 


TAPE’S 
PROGRESS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


The switch in New York and Hollywood is to tape commercials; reports show savings over live. 


(Editor's note: Harry McMahan’s new book “TV Tape 
Commercials” will be published next fall by Hastings 
House, New York. This month’s column is based on Mc- 
Mahan’s observations in New York and Hollywood produc- 
tion centers while preparing the book. A preview multilith 
edition has been made available at $10 a copy and may be 
ordered now directly from TELEVISION MAGAZINE.) 


BS has made the boldest move for video tape commer- 

cials yet. The network’s production of tape “duplicates” 

of the film commercials on Ivory Snow and Zest proves 

rather conclusively, I think, that tape is ready to do any- 

thing live-action film can do. Benton & Bowles inspired the 
project. 

Agencies that have separate live and film production de- 
partments for TV commercials have real organizational 
headaches these days. Where does video tape fall? Much 
jealousy and “jurisdictional dispute” within those agencies. 





ERTS, 


A 40% saving over live production 


BBDO reports virtually all major nighttime network 
shows now switched from live to tape commercials. Same 
agency reports a saving of 40% over comparable live produc- 
tion for 10 Westclox commercials. It’s not unusual to hear 
of such a saving over film, but this was a saving over live TV 
production. 

Leo Burnett happy with the kines it is getting from tape 
at NTS Telestudios. The Chicago agency has been using 
these on Crackerjack’s delayed broadcasts over 30 stations 
(ABC’s Lone Ranger). This is a major step forward: kines 
of broadcast quality. Now you can record on tape and make 
film kines for convenient screenings—or telecast. 

CBS also has demonstrated high-quality kines from tape. 
CBS uses 16mm reversal or 35mm-negative- to-16mm-print. 

‘ To page 104 





Top left: Crackerjack commercials have come up with 





satisfactory kines from tape. Top right: Chrysler showed 
six minutes of color commercials on the 

Fred Astaire Show. Above left: U.S. Steel's three-minute 
commercial cost $6,500. Right: Betty Furness 

can be sure of her appliances on tape. 
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BALANCE! The CBS Owned stations devote the same care and production values to pro- 
grams in the public interest as they do to their entertainment schedules. 

As proof: since the beginning of the year, news, information and education programs on 
the five stations have won a total of 36 awards, plaques and honorable mentions. 

To cite but a few... of three Sigma Delta Chi television journalism awards, two went to 
CBS Owned stations. Five local “Emmys” (including a Special Station Achievement award) 
went to CBS Owned stations for public affairs programming. Four awards and honorable 
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mentions given by the Ohio State University Institute for Education by Radio-Television 
_..a Sylvania award . . .a National Headliner Silver Medallion . . . and so on. 
Unquestionably, it is the continuing commercial success of CBS Owned stations entertain- 
ment schedules which makes possible the major-budget community service programs that 
attract large audiences. And thus insures the program balance—entertainment and informa- 
tion in generous measure—indigenous tO WCBS-TV, NEW YORK; KNXT, LOS ANGELES; WBBM-TV, 
CHICAGO; WCAU-TV, PHILADELPHIA; KMOX-TV, ST. LOUIS. CBS TELEVISION STATIONS 
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BEING 
SQUEEZED? 


Today’s pressures 
on Sales Managers 
are crushing: 
trying to combat 
competitive new 
products, keeping 
sales turnover 
high, bucking your 
competitors’ 
selling tactics. 


SPOT TV 
SELLS 


Self-service 
retailing is here. 
Today’s in- 
person salesman 
is your Spot TV 
Salesman-the 
effective modern- 
day sight-sound- 
demonstration 
and persuasion 
salesman. 


SALES 
MANAGERS’ 
STAR 
SALESMAN 
As the right arm 
of your sales 
department, Spot 
TV deserves to 
share your sales- 
as well as your 


advertising-budget. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


TURNOVER 


COMPETITION 











THE SALES 
MANAGERS 


America’s sales and 
distribution revolution 
is here. A new Katz 
Agency presentation, 
“The Sales Managers 
Medium, tells how 

it affects today’s 


Sales Manager. 


For a showing of 
the full story-in your 
office-call our TV 
Sales Development 


Department. 


THE KATZ 
AGENGY, ING. 


666 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C.19, JU 2-9200 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Da!ias 
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By Chuck Wilson, President, BPA 





PROMOTION 





USE 
AND ABUSE 
OF THE RATINGS 


Beware of the distortions, manipulations and mislabelings that often render ratings invalid 


Dr. Mark Munn has some worthwhile comments on the 
subject of ratings. So I have asked Dr. Munn, who is Divec- 
tor of Research at WGN, Inc., to write this month’s column. 


he favored whipping post of disgruntled critics, com- 

mentators, and comics seems to be the rating services. 
Usually overlooked is the fact that the rating services and 
the data they produce are often subject to greater—if not 
more publicized—misuse and misunderstanding by adver- 
tiser, agency, and station. Often forgotten is the purpose of 
every rating service: accurate audience measurement. 

To achieve that measurement, each service has developed 
its individual methodology, balancing its costs against what 
it can charge its clients. Because each service has its own 
peculiar solution, no two services provide identical ratings. 
Yet broadcasters and advertisers often are surprised at dif- 
ferences when the surprising thing is not that differences 
exist but that they are so small. 


Data distorted for favorable results 
These differences create a situation where a station or 
advertiser, when all other factors are equal, tends to prefer 


© that service which produces the highest ratings. On occasion, 


data from different services are combined in an effort to 
© provide a desirable rating. Pressure even may be exerted in 
» an attempt to ensure favorable ratings. The reliability and 
) validity of each service’s methodology are ignored; accurate 
/ Measurement is forgotten. 

>» Atthe same time, it is assumed a rating is a precise meas- 
urement, when, as with any datum on a sample, it is ap- 
proximate. While measurement of every household is ideal, 
cost makes this impossible, and forces the use of samples. 
And a sample, no matter how carefully selected, is subject to 
} error, simply because it is a sample. 














Statisticians have developed measures for sampling error; 
among them is the Standard Error, theoretically applicable 
only to random samples, but used in broadcasting. It is 
based on two factors: size of rating and size of sample. Com- 
puting the standard error for a rating of 10.0, based on a 
sample of 300, we can say the chances are 95 out of 100 the 
“true” value is between 6.54 and 13.46. This means an in- 
dividual quarter hour could have a “‘true” rating of 10.0, 
but be reported as 7.0 or 13.0. The apparent difference of 
6.0 is meaningless. In spite of this, differences of 1.0 and less 
are assumed to be significant, and decisions based on those 
differences. 


The high costs of increasing reliability 

Standard error can be decreased by increasing sample 
size. But, to cut standard error in half, sample size must be 
quadrupled. In other words, to provide a range of 8.27-11.73 
for the 10.0 rating, a sample of 1200 must be used. Ob- 
viously, costs increase. 

Most rating services provide metropolitan area measures, 
applicable only to the pertinent population within that area. 
Yet ratings frequently are projected to a larger area a station 
claims as its coverage area. While it certainly may reach 
homes in distant counties, circulation studies show that, 
generally, the further a county is from a station’s home 
city, the less the station’s penetration. Only measures which 
are based on a station’s total area should be used for total 
audience. 

Data frequently are poorly identified, and occasionally 
mislabeled. High quarter-hour data may be used instead of 
average quarter-hour data; listeners may be used instead of 
homes, and amazingly low and misleading costs-per-thousand 
produced. Share data may be used, or cumulative ratings 
substituted for per broadcast ratings. Only pertinent data— 

To page 106 
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Lancaster, Harrisburg, York and in many other markets 
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Representative: The MEEKER Company, Inc. * New York « Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


STEINMAN STATION - Clair McCollough, Pres. 
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By George G. Huntington, v.p. and general manager, TvB 






THE TV SCENE 


THE 
BANK ROLE 
IN TELEVISION 


‘Bankers play a key part in TV today, not only as advertisers but as advisors, supporters and investors 





MT here’s a new area that’s becoming more and more impor- 
tant to television and vice versa: banks and bankers. 

) As supporters of television, banks have played a vital role 
nD financing TV stations, providing additional support to 
Metworks and in helping program packagers. The continued 
muccess of all these activities will have a direct influence 
ipon the bankers’ returns from their invested dollars. 

» As investors, banks now have an added way to evaluate 
@company in which they are considering an investment. The 
Msual system has been to look at the size of a company’s 
Production facilities, the efficiency of its management, the 
@rotection of its basic source of raw material. With so many 
ot production’s problems solved, the critical area for many 
@>mpanies is now selling all they can produce. Television, 
Hith its audience of tens of millions of people is one of 
he best assurances that at the end of the company’s produc- 
ion line, they will find a ready market. Banks, I believe, are 
ming to see the dollar value of good television franchises. 
the value of TV programs and spot schedules is becoming 
ikey asset to companies seeking bankers’ investment. 












































































inkers can apply measurements to TV 








As advisors to their customers, bankers are often called 
pon concerning a company’s advertising expenditures. All 
es and types of companies turn to bankers for advice on 
bocating funds for advertising. With the measures avail- 
ble from television, the banker is able to apply many of the 
ne measures to advertising that he has applied to manu- 
‘turing in the past. How many homes will a given medium 
liver per dollar spent? What type or quality of audience 
ll the invested advertising dollar buy? The cost accounting 
television advertising has, I believe, made bankers aware 
the risk other unmeasured media represent. As larger 
Vertising investments require more banker endorsement; 
mXpect to see greater use of TV simply because bankers 
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recognize the lack of opportunity for auditing delivered 
audiences in other media and don’t want to take the risk of 
print. 

As bankers, they are turning more to television to repre- 
sent themselves. In just 11 key markets, 77 banking com- 
panies used local television with a total of 216 programs and 
119 spots a week to sell their services to their prospects. 
Gulf Guaranty Loan & Title Company has been a network 
advertiser with Joday and The Savings and Loan Founda- 
tion presented the East-West football game. The ability of 
television to humanize the institution of banking and fi- 
nance has been recognized by such companies as Household 
Finance Corporation and Bank of America, The First 
National City Bank in New York and Crocker Anglo Na- 
tional Bank in the Pacific. 


A window on the world of their clients 

As home viewer, the banker can employ television as his 
window on the world of his clients. He can share with people 
in all walks of life the experiences and adventures they 
enjoy. This sharing places him in a far better position to 
communicate with and to serve these other people than any 
other medium can offer. And, as home viewer, the banker 
can see the introduction of new competitors for the dollars 
he wishes to save, new products in which he may invest. 

Without the endorsement television is receiving from 
bankers, the medium would have found it difficult to even 
get on the air and often difficult to stay on that air. Without 
their own television’s impact on their own customers and 
without the television-generated new business of their custo- 
mers, banks might find many of their services quite unused, 
I'll predict that today’s banker, in addition to being best 
informed on matters financial, is rapidly becoming equally 
informed on the highly related business of advertising and 
the highly rewarding business of television. END 
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THE MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
OF BROADCAST ADVERTISING 


_ THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL, 
A STATUS REPORT 


The TV commercial’s sales effectiveness is still hobbled by a lack of creative climate, 


definitive research and proper communications. Yet solutions are beginning to emerge. 


s the significant part of the television scene, the com- 
mercial, that golden minute, has been under steadily 
increasing pressure. This pressure is a pressure not related 
to television or to the commercial alone. It is a thrust toward 
greater efficiency that has manifested itself in all areas of 
production and distribution in the American economy. 
Efficiency demands a less wasteful use of all resources of 
production and distribution. Production however, the 
greatest beneficiary of the machine age, has developed a 
high degree of efficiency. It is distribution, still more of an 
art than a science, that must be made to work more effec- 
tively. As a key element in distribution, advertising and its 
various media have been under the lash to become more 
persuasive. And the key medium for most package goods 
manufacturers is television; the big gun in the television 
arsenal, the commercial. 


Threat from television encouraged productivity 


The older media, threatened by the magic box, have 
pushed themselves to be more productive. Magazines have 
added color, allowed new and different inserts, split runs; 
radio has gone after local business, stimulated new national 
accounts into advertising. _ 

The natural growth of television has more than with- 
stood the challenge. Through the years the country became 
saturated with TV sets; the antenna became a rooftop 
symbol for a nation glued to the electronic world of enter- 
tainment. Advertisers responded: in 1948 there were 98 
network sponsors, according to the Publishers Information 
Bureau; in 1958 there were 262, according to LNA-BAR. 


Tape may help break the communications bottleneck between client and agency by 
Cutting the time lag between production and completion of TV commercials. Here, 
Tod Hunter, announcer, watches himself in a commercial taped for a Canadian 
| brewery a few minutes earlier at Videotape Productions’ studios in New York. 


Advertisers however, made different, and perhaps more 
efficient use of the network pipeline to consumers. They 
bought circulation in different households as against circula- 
tion in the same ones—unduplicated circulation. They 
bought programs in bits and pieces, a fractionalized buying 
which all but destroyed their identification. 

So within and without television the commercial has 
been under increasing stress and strain to produce results. 
Every day the consumer is bombarded by 1,500 impressions. 
How to get above this noise level, this multitude of ad- 
vertising that rings in one’s ears, that crowds into one’s eyes, 
is one of the riddles of today’s marketing puzzle. But it is a 
riddle answered by some companies and not by others; it is 
a riddle that must be answered if companies are to prosper. 

The commercial as television’s powerful persuader is one 
of the answers. But it is an exceedingly complex tool, an 
exceedingly costly tool (talent costs have risen at least 300 
per cent over the last five years, technical, about 50 per 
cent). Its potential is prodigious; its rewards, for the most 
part impossible to measure. To some advertisers it is the 
star of the show; to others it is a hammer used to drive the 
sponsor’s message home; some like the subtle approach; 
others take a no-nonsense attitude. 


A pied piper leading to the supermarket? 


What should the sponsor’s position toward his commer- 
cials be? In the past decade, advertising, television and the 
creation of commercials have changed. As indicated, new 
balances have developed; as is obvious, the commercial must 
be constantly kept under observation. Is it the solution to 
all problems? Will it prove a pied piper to lead customers 
into supermarkets? How should commercial research be 


used? What will it tell the advertiser? How much money 
To next page 
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CHE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL continued 





| an advertiser spend on commercials? How important 
new, the unique commercial? 
commercial cannot be considered in isolation as is 
| the case; it is an integral part of the total advertising 
e. Before any decision can be made as to type, content, 
number of commercials, the client must naturally decide his 
tising objectives. 
is he introducing a new product that will seek to achieve 
ly small segment of the market? Selling old product 
ning in its life cycle where the aim is to conduct a 
ified retreat? Or are there more ambitious goals for 
the old product? Is it to be given a new packaging 
New elements? Is is possible to carve out an ever more 
intial chunk of the market? How much money is for 
tising? What are the economic conditions prevailing? 
ice the decision is made as to advertising objectives, the 
ner of implementation takes place. The nature of the 
duct, its past life history, the amount of the budget, the 
marketing strategy (distribution, pricing), the competitive 
ituation, and other factors are considered. These lead to 
further judgments as to media to be used; radio, news- 
papers, television; if it is to be television, is it to be pro- 
1 or spot or both? 
Before any commercial commitment can be made, these 
ibles must be heavily pondered. An advertiser with an 
nse budget can evidently bury his competitor under 
e sheer volume of his advertising. His commercial could 
restate the sales points of former years. An advertiser 
ith a new product which has unique advantages evidently 
d not need a strikingly, unusual commercial. On the 
ther hand, an advertiser in a field where product differences 
ire non-existent, or where those differences are not readily 
onstrable may need to resort to a fresh new commercial 
k. While these observations may seem obvious, it is in 
execution that the art of advertising manifests itself. 





The advertising agency’s important function 


Once the basic decisions are made, the advertising cam- 
paign moves into a new area. It is here that the advertising 
igency’s function as the executor and creator of the selling 

yers comes into fullest play. It is here that its recom- 
iendations play their part in the success or failure of the 
nt’s advertising operations. It is here that commercials 
conceived. It is in this area that one must deal with the 
realities of the complex interrelationships in the world of 
mercial production, the relationship between client, 
icy-producer; between research and the creative decision. 
hat are these realities? How do they affect the making 
ymmercials? What solutions are there to some of the 
blems which beset the business? What progress has been 
over the years in coping with them? 
(he perennial problem in the commercial field is the 
iderstandable, but unanswerable demand to measure the 
iles effectiveness of the expensive golden minute. The plain 
is that there is no definitive way to measure sales effec- 
eness. One of the standard gags in advertising is about 
question: “Is it a good commercial?” The answer is “Well 
it?’ In other words, how did it pay off? This payoff, 
yurse, cannot be appraised. One standard procedure 
divide sales by advertising expenditure to get a ratio 
ffectiveness. To further isolate the sales impact of com- 
cials, sponsors regularly buy TV in test markets. While 
s testing technique has given many advertisers a reading 
To page 77 














David Ogilvy (top right), presi- 
dent, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. 
Horace S. Schwerin (top center), 
president, Schwerin Research Cor- 
poration. 

Harry W. McMahan (top left), 
consultant. 

Arthur J. Bellaire (center), vice 
president in charge of radio and 
TV commercials, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Albert Shepard (bottom), execu- 
tive vice president, Institute for 
Motivational Research. 
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BASIC 
PRINCIPLES FOR 
BETTER 


COM M ERCIALS A compendium of commercial counsel from five experts 


Here are four ways Schwerin Re- 
search Corporation recommends 
food be demonstrated in TV 
commercials. This list is taken 
from a presentation made re- 
cently by Horace S. Schwerin to 
British advertisers in London. 


1. Showing the food in enticing 
settings. A stylish lay-on is not 
the only way, though formal 
dinner settings can work well if 
the product can live up to the 
claim that it is associated with 
gracious living. Children’s foods 
in the U. S. have been effectively 
presented with casual settings 
(implying that the child eats 
because he wants to, not bowing 
to parental authority); this 
would not work in French Can- 
ada, where family life is not 
permissive. Products like saus- 
ages have shown to advantage 
being cooked over an outdoor 
fire (putting viewer nostalgia to 
work.) 

2. Showing it in combination 
with other foods. The eggs with 
the rampant lion stamped on 
their shells can perhaps be sold 
by associating them with bacon 
or tomatoes. Beverages ranging 
from tea to stout can benefit if 
displayed alongside appealing 
solid fare. 

3. Showing it in attractive rec- 
. tpes. A factor sometimes over- 
looked in this connection is the 
extent to which unusual culi- 
nary creations can affect brand 
preferences. But the advertiser 
should not cross the narrow line 
separating the-unusual and the 
fantastic. Too outre a concep- 
tion—like whipped cream with 
Scotch whisky—may repel cus- 
tomers without attracting new 
ones. 


4. Showing its attractive ingre- 
dients. Cream poured, chocolate 
ladled, fruit on the vine often 
have more appeal than the prod- 
ucts made from them. The cau- 
tionary note is that the ingre- 
dients’ story should not become 
product-oriented; don’t be too 
enamoured by the manufactur- 
ing process. 


Advertisers repeatedly make the 
same three mistakes in demands 
on their agencies insofar as their 
commercials are concerned, says 
Albert Shepard. 


1. They expect too much too 
soon. They seem unaware their 
products are fighting a hard, 
competitive noise level and ex- 
pect miracles. They forget it 
takes time for effectiveness to 
register. The result may be that 
the agency may be pressured to 
switch a campaign which has 
not, as yet, had an adequate 
trial. 

2. They look only for the direct 
effect of the commercial—new 
customers. They forget that by 
helping the old customer to 
verbalize and express satisfac- 
tion, they are indirectly assisting 
in the creation of new customers. 
3. They fail to take program 
image and channel image into 
account. Many would not adver- 
tise in pulp magazines. Why 
purchase programs and stations 
which are no better? 


These are suggestions made to 
writers of commercials by Harry 
Wayne McMahan in his soon-to- 
be-published book, “TV Tape 
Commercials.” 
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1. Don’t start without complete 
preparation. Do learn your 
product, your market, your 
viewer. 

2. Don’t jump right into a sales 
pitch. Do win viewer interest in 
the first few seconds. Get his 
eyes and ears—and mind—on the 
message. 

3. Don’t write too much audio. 
Do be certain the picture makes 
the dominant contribution. 
What does it look like when you 
run video only? 

4. Don’t confuse with too many 
scenes or “too busy” scenes. Do 
keep settings simple without 
distractions from your sales 
story. 

5. Don’t write “just a live TV 
commercial.” Do work with ex- 
perienced tele-tape craftsmen to 
find ways to make it creatively 
interesting and technically in- 
teresting for production. It pays 
off! 


Ogilvy, Benson & Mather has 
established for itself a set of 
basic principles which pertain to 
the creation of commercial mes- 
sages. They are the distillation 
of the many years of experience 
the agency has had in creating 
and working with commercials, 
and are herewith presented. 


It is easier to double the selling 
power of a commercial than to 
double the audience of a pro- 
gram. 


Television isn’t radio. 


e@ Make your pictures tell the 

story. 

e@ What you show is more im- 

portant than what you say. If 

you can’t show it don’t say it. 
Continued on page 77 
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Adell’s office luncheon table is Jacob L. Barowsky. To his left and clockwise are Mrs. Adeline M. S. Barowsky, Isaac L. Eskenasy, Edith B. Eskenasy, Lenore B. Kingsberg, 


Togetherness, Inc.: The Barowskys | ¢ 
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Aaron L. Kingsberg and Dorothy B. Barowsky. 


of Holyoke 


One of the rare dramas in industry today is the spectacle of a 
small, family-owned company locked in mortal combat with 
some of the nation’s best-heeled corporations. Yet that’s the 
unique battle faced by the controversial family behind Lestoil. 
By Frank P. Move. 


if works to our benefit to help Jake Barowsky beat P&G’s brains out.” 

“Whatever Jacob does or thinks is in some way or other linked to per- 
sonal conviction. In fact, he looks at everything too personally. And there are 
times when I fear he has lost all sense of objectivity.” 

These comments—the first from a buyer for a supermarket chain, the second 
from a television station executive—epitomize the mixture of fierce com- 
mercial loyalty, admiration and dismay generated by Jacob Louis Barowsky, 
the sixty-seven-year-old president of the $40,000,000 (in annual sales) Adell 
Chemical Company of Holyoke, Mass. 

Barowsky, cleaning up in Lestoil, asit were, has been praised lavishly as a 
latter-day Horatio Alger whose sales success is proof that opportunity is not 
dead in America. And while there seems to have sprung up around him a 
cult of loyal fans, he often is privately damned for a single-minded fanaticism 
that smacks of arrogance. One station representative vice president, bridling 
over Barowsky’s running fight with station rates, says: ‘“There are a lot of big 
advertisers in this business, but nobody except Barowsky has the temerity to 
tell us and our stations how to run our business.” 

What makes Barowsky’s controversial personality and his policies so signifi- 
cant today is his role in a drama unique in more recent business annals: the 
spectacle of a small, family-owned company battling it out with some of the 
nation’s biggest and best-heeled corporations. Rarely is the marketing prac- 
titioner able to see one man’s family having it out with the likes of Procter & 
Gamble, Lever Brothers, Colgate-Palmolive and S. C. Johnson, & Sons. 


Barowsky reportedly refused $25 million offer for Lestoil 

Underscoring the situation’s dramatic potential is the fact that up until 
now, Adell has enjoyed a singular sales triumph against virtually no major 
competition. But now, as one observer close to the scene puts it, “Barowsky 
must realize that he isn’t tangling with mere brands. . . he’s up against mar- 
keting monoliths.” The big question, of course, is whether Barowsky and 
Adell will survive. The answer seems to be that they will. Barowsky certainly 
must think so because he once reportedly spurned a $25,000,000 offer for Les- 
toil from C-P and similar offers from other major soap companies (‘I’m 
not in this just for the money’). 

Yet it may well be asked whether Barowsky now will have to revise the now- 
famous and heavily-chronicled tactics that allowed Lestoil to carve out its 
twenty-seven state marketing area. And what of the present budget of some 
$12,000,000? Will it be able to do the trick against the $16,000,000 or so both 
P&G and Lever are reportedly sinking into Mr. Clean and Handy Andy? 

While the answers are hard to come by, one may be able to detect the 
course Barowsky will be taking in the months ahead by understanding both 
the man and his remarkable relationship with those who work alongside him. 

One would have to look long and hard to find a company management to- 
day that practices so much corporate togetherness. For not only are Adell and 
its subsidiaries—Lestoil Inc., and Lestoil of Canada Ltd., the sales organiza- 
tions; Jackson Associates; and ].L.B. Realty Co., a holding company “‘owned” 
by his six grandchildren—family-owned. They are family-operated. And this is 
not mere window dressing; almost all members of the family put in a full day. 

One aspect of this managerial clannishness is seen in the layout of the Hol- 
yoke plant and offices. Immediately adjacent to Barowsky’s plush corner office 
is that of his son-in-law and heir-apparent, executive vice president Isaac L.. 
Eskenasy. Next to Eskenasy is an office occupied by Barowsky’s wife, Adeline 
(for whom Adell was named) and his daughter, Edith Eskenasy. Mother and 

To next page 
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TOGETHERNESS, INC., continued 


daughter are; respectively, corporation secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer-personnel director. 

\t the other end of the one-story building are the offices 
of Jackson Associates (derived from “Jack and Sons’) and 
its principal officers, son-in-law Aaron L. Kingsberg and 
Dorothy Busch Barowsky, whose husband Seymour—Ba- 
rowsky’s eldest son—died unexpectedly three years ago at 
age thirty-nine of a rare dermatological disease. 


“Copy is a family affair with us” 


Although all claim to have a say in the day-to-day opera- 
tions (“copy is a family affair with us,” notes one of them), 
there seems to be little doubt as to who actually makes the 
decisions. Although Barowsky as such doesn’t take kindly 
to affectations (“My name, simply, is Jacob L. Barowsky’”), 
he seems not at ail to mind the fact that even his own flesh 
and blood are likely to speak rather awesomely of him as 


er. B. 

[t's not that the others aren’t capable of running the 
show,’ declares one of Barowsky’s friends, “‘it’s just that the 
boys wouldn’t presume to ask him to relinquish or even 
share a modicum of control.” To be sure, Eskenasy recently 
was promoted from marketing vice president to executive 


vice president—after having set up the agency his brother- 
in-law now heads—and a greater role in the company’s fu- 
ture seems assured for him following his graduation next 
winter from Harvard Business School’s Advanced Manage- 
ment Program. Eskenasy rather than Barowsky makes most 
of the public pronouncements nowadays before media 
groups and retail trade organizations. 

[he most obvious characteristics of Barowsky’s compli- 
cated personality, aside from such patencies as sharpness 
of mind and singleness of purpose, are courage, integrity, 
absolutism and contentiousness. 

His autocratic self-confidence comes through clearest 


when he talks of his new competitors, “We know we are 
right and that if anyone is to alter his sales approach, it’s not 
going to be us.” He is absolutely convinced that Lestoil’s 


marketing techniques—embodying the theory of fair-trad- 
ing, high dealer markups, guaranteed dealer profits, no 
premiums, few giveaways and a comparatively small (50) 
sales force—will eventually force the bigger companies to 
reappraise their own strategies of blitzing markets with sam- 


Jacob Barowsky on his competitors: “We know we are right and that if anyone is going 


ples and dispatching armies of salesmen offering relatively 
low markups. 

“Years ago,” Barowsky has said, “‘when we were attempt- 
ing to gain a foothold in the retail field for Lestoil, we were 
told that when the Big Three in the soap field marketed a 
liquid detergent, we could ride in on their coat tails. Now, 
ironically, the reverse is true. We have established a market 
and the Big Three are trying to ride in on our coat tails. 
They have gone so far as not only to imitate Lestoil, but 
also to imitate our style of TV commercials and [our 
method of] buying TV time. Furthermore, they are attempt- 
ing by innuendo to destroy the public’s faith in Lestoil.” 

If absolute self-confidence is his meat and contention his 
drink, it is probably because Barowsky has had to wage 
such a personal fight to make Lestoil a household name and 
staple. Almost from the day that he decided to expand his 
then-small commercially-successful industrial chemicals 
business into the consumer product line, Barowsky has had 
to overcome skepticism from virtually all quarters. 

For example, his small account for years bounced from 
advertising agency to advertising agency, on grounds that 
Lestoil—the agencies said—‘“lacked growth potential.” 
Worse yet, from Barowsky’s personal standpoint, members 
of his own family couldn’t see it and urged him to leave 
well enough alone. When he didn’t, some of them quit, 
only to return at his request some years later. Of the agen- 
cies, Barowsky now says, “I can’t really blame them. After 
all, we were one of many small advertisers with many ideas 
and no budget.” Unrecorded are his sentiments on the de- 
parture, in 1951, of his son Seymour and son-in-law “Ike” 
Eskenasy. 


Spent three dollars for every one earned 


Both had tired of seeing the door-to-door samples re- 
jected, of trundling home store returns, of seeing three dol- 
lars of advertising and promotion spent for every dollar 
earned. (Interestingly, the ratio now is reversed.) 

Seymour quit to become general manager of the chemical 
specialties division of E. F. Drew & Co., a New York firm 
whose principal consumer product is margarine, while Es- 
kenasy left the detergent business altogether, repaired to 
Houston with his family to set himself up selling paper 
decals. Three years later, when ultimate triumph beckoned, 
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Barowsky—in somewhat of a Biblical fashion—sounded the 
clarion call and summoned home his prodigal sons. 

It has been speculated what would have happened had 
Barowsky turned his back on both Seymour and Isaac, in- 
stead hiring away from one of the major soap companies 
an executive or two who would have brought to Adell an 
immediate knowledge of the business. According to an inti- 
mate friend, “This wouldn’t have happened. His own heri- 
tage would not have allowed it to happen. Having achieved 
his goal by himself, he instinctively reached out for those 
he knew and trusted . . . Barowskys.”’ 

Undisputed as his power may be, there are times when 
possibly even Barowsky’s closest advisers grit their teeth. 


FTC labeled commercials “capable of deceiving” 


Such might well have been the case a year ago last spring 
when the Federal Trade Commission (see “Watchdog on 
the Potomac,” page 50) branded some of Lestoil’s live- 
action TV commercials as “capable of deceiving the public 
into believing Lestoil is safe to use as directed.” 

What bothered the FTC was that some of the commerciais 
showed a bottle of Lestoil parked by the stove and other 
heated surfaces and that unless Lestoil were labeled com- 
bustible, its petroleum extracts would constitute it a “dan- 
gerous fire hazard.” Barowsky allowed emotion to get the 
better of him, issued an immediate and indignant denial 
and almost triggered an inter-regulatory agency feud by 
waving in front of the FTC a report by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that had at an earlier time given Les- 
toil a clean bill of health. So far as Barowsky himself was 
concerned, he would not surrender until he was exonerated. 

Fortunately for the company, the long battle envisioned 
by some observers at the time never came about. Wiser and 
cooler counsel prevailed in the persons of James St. Clair, 
Samuel Dennis and Norman Asher, the young associates of 
Boston barrister Joseph N. Welch. St. Clair and his col- 
leagues at Hale & Dorr, Adell’s outside legal firm, sensing 
the stakes as being far more than that of simply scoring a 
victory over FTC, urged Barowsky to sign a consent decree 
lest a prolonged and public controversy destroy the public 
faith in Lestoil which Barowsky had so painstakingly built 
through the years. 

Yet, on the other hand, few of his advisers begrudge Ba- 

To page 85 


to alter his sales approach, it’s not going to be us.” 
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Charles A. Sweeny, head of FTC Radio-TV Advertising Unit 


f jue is not a cops and robbers operation. We are not in- 
terested in trying to jump on someone who is making a 
slight slip just to show him in the wrong. We are trying to 
detect those matters in which the public is being deceived 
and is not getting for its money what it is led to expect by 


the ads.” 


Chis is big, hefty Charles A. Sweeny of the Federal Trade 
Commission speaking. As head of FTC’s Radio and Tele- 
vision Advertising Unit, he carries the weighty title of Legal 
\dviser and Assistant for Radio and Television to the Chief 
Project Attorney, Bureau of Investigation. He is the key 


figure in the watch FTC keeps on honesty in broadcast ad- 
vertising. He makes the initial decisions on who is to be 
called on the carpet. 

\n ex-FBI man, and no stuffed shirt, he retains a broad 
sense of humor after many years of investigating the pitch 
for products, principally in the food, drug and cosmetics 
fields. An example of the Sweeny philosophy: 

Sometimes, product claims are so false that no one be- 
lieves them, and these are not worth fiddling with because 
we don’t think they are fooling anyone. Take some of the 
beauty-aid presentations. We don’t believe any middle-aged 
woman puts her dollar on the counter for a glamorously- 
advertised product really believing it will make her look 18 
again 

From the letters we get, it’s a pity the public in general 
doesn’t know that under the laws we administer, we cannot 
proceed against nauseous advertising, or even presentations 
offensive to good taste. We have no say-so on the quantity 
of beer and cigarette ads seen on TV screens, as many spe- 
cial groups seem to think we have. 

We can’t control the 20-minute commercial, or the 
triple-spot—the only thing we are after is the misrepresenta- 
tion that hurts the public.” 

Considering the important role which advertising plays 








THE 
WATCHDOG 
ON THE 
POTOMAC 


in the TV operation, FTC—which has monitored advertis- 
ing in other media for years—hasn’t found too much to com- 
plain about in television. 

And Sweeny states readily that on an overall basis, T'V— 
offering FTC a host of new problems in its unique combina- 
tion of sight, sound and animation—puts out a “‘pretty good 
product” in the advertising field. 

FTC monitoring of TV ads on an intensive, highly or- 
ganized basis is only about two and a half years old. During 
that time, the Commission has issued only about 15 formal 
complaints on TV presentations. In possibly three times 
that many cases, “‘stipulations” have been reached between 
the Commission and an advertiser for amendments. 

“7 


Amicable resolution for many “informal’”’ cases 


In many “informal” cases, never publicized, the Monitor- 
ing Unit sends a letter of inquiry to an advertiser when the 
staff has reason to question a claim for a product. 

‘“‘He comes in and we kick it around across my desk here,” 
says Sweeny. “‘Most frequently the advertiser says it’s not 
worth fighting about, that he thought it was okay, or he 
didn’t realize what the advertisement implied, and that the 
questioned material will be dropped. 

“If the matter is really inconsequential, that’s the end of 
it. Our guide is: how exaggerated was the claim and what 
effect may the exaggeration have had on the public? 

“In no case will we dispose privately of what appears to 
be deliberate misrepresentation, and this is particularly 
true if the misrepresentation involves a product which could 
harm public health. These cases must go through the formal 
complaint procedure. Fooling around with people’s hea!th 
just won't be tolerated.” 

FTC has been scanning TV ad scripts for some time, but 
it was not until October, 1956 that monitoring was put on 
a systematic, day-to-day basis. 
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After monitoring TV commercials intensively since 1956, The Federal Trade Commission finds 
the medium “puts out a pretty good product;” it has issued only some 15 formal complaints 


in that time. Here is a report on the Commission’s TV policies and the men behind them. 


Edward T. Tait 


By Jack ADAMS 


Originally, T. Harold Scott, a veteran FTC attorney and 
investigator, was in charge of the Monitoring Unit, but he 
transferred last December to the Small Business Division, 
and Sweeny was named Unit director. 

The TV monitoring works this way: at least once each 
year, every TV station in the country gets a request to send 
in its complete ad script for a 24-hour period, the FTC staff 
selecting the date on a random basis. Four such requests go 
out each year to larger stations in metropolitan areas. 

On a staggered basis, some 24-hour scripts are received 
every day. Two members of Sweeny’s staff, well-versed in 
FTC rulings in the advertising field, devote full time to a 
careful perusal of this material. 

When Sweeny took over, some 350 professional members 
of the Commission’s staff on duty in Washington and in field 
offices throughout the country, got instructions to be alert 
in reporting to the Monitoring Unit here any advertising 
observed on TV or heard on radio during off-duty hours 
which seemed questionable to them. 

The monitoring sets at FTC headquarters on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue do not stay on continuously. But when a re- 
port is received from any source concerning a questionable 
ad, the Monitoring Unit immediately checks the Washing- 
ton area stations—which provide a showcase of national ad- 
vertising—to find out if the ad is being handled locally and 
if so when it will be on the air again. On the next go-around, 
FTC’s elaborate recording equipment is in operation. The 
television ads are filmed for detailed examination by the 
staff. 

In the rare case when a local recording is not possible, the 
station which handled the ad originally is asked to send in 
the script promptly. 

This is also the standard procedure followed on com- 
plaints received from the general public, and says Sweeny, 
these usually fall into two categories—the squawk/To page 99 
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THE MEN WHO WATCH OVER ADVERTISING 


The Federal Trade Commission is one of the smallest 
agencies in the government—it employs a total of 730 
people and has an annual budget under $6,000,000. Its 
specific responsibilities are to prosecute violators of 
the various anti-trust laws, price discrimination, price 
fixing, false or misleading advertising and mislabeling. 
Historically, the Commission’s policy has been to wait 
for a violation and then hit the offender with a com- 
plaint, rather than practice what might be called “‘pre- 
ventive administration.” All five of its commissioners 
are lawyers (as are most of the staff members). 

FTC swore in a new chairman in mid-June, Earl W. 
Kintner of Indiana, and he had this to say: “My 
philosophy toward anti-trust and trade regulation can 
be briefly stated. I believe in vigorous enforcement of 
the laws, coupled with a maximum effort to encourage 
voluntary adherence to the laws by the business com- 
munity. I believe that the Commission in all its actions 
should accord to those it regulates a maximum of fair- 
ness and due process.” 

Kintner, 46, is a native of Corydon, Ind. and a Re- 
publican. A self-made man, he supported himself from 
the age of eight doing work on farms, in restaurants 
and on newspapers. He holds degrees from DePauw 
University and from Indiana University School of 
Law, afterward becoming city attorney at Princeton, 
Ind. He resigned as prosecuting attorney for his home 
district in 1942 to join the Navy, became a lieutenant 
and in late 1945 was named Deputy U. S. Commis- 
sioner of the United Nations War Crime Commission 
then functioning in London. He joined FTC as a trial 
attorney in 1948 and was its general counsel from 1953 

Continued on page 99 
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By Rospert BOULWARE 


rPuis is the story of “Eatsome,” and its media planning. Inher- 

| ent here is why its media planning cannot be independent 
of planning in other areas . . . marketing, production, copy, in 
the areas of realistic opportunism. 

For reasons not uncommon in a competitive market-place, 
the identity of the product has been masked. “Eatsome” does 
not exist, but its component parts are real as are the elements 
of its marketing and advertising problems. 


Finding a realistic formula to translate 

Chis is a product which required extensive market testing, 
both from the standpoint of learning consumer acceptance and 
in order to find which of several national marketing and adver- 
tising plans might be the most economical to promote it. A 
formula had to be devised which was realistic on a national 
scope and translated back to test markets on a miniature basis, 
1s stratified as possible, so that an extension to the entire U. S. 
market could be assured without undue expenditure of “learn- 
ing money. 

lest markets were used in New England, in the Midwest and 
the Southwest. The Houston Agency maintains media coverage 
data on punch cards for every county in the country. It is there- 
fore a simple electronic operation to assure that media cover- 
ige in test markets chosen for other values is not atypical. 


THE PRODUCT 


Eatsome is a staple, high quality, packaged food product, 
iffordable to all income groups, and, according to extensive 
markets tests, attractive for its flavor, its nutritive value, its ease 
‘f preparation, and the fact that it adds variety to meals. It is 

onomical, competing in that area as well as the gastronomic 

with any vegetable, potato dish or so-called “side dish,” 


Introducing A 


in appetite appeal as well as price. It is enjoyed by young and 
old, city dweller and farmer, Dakotan and Carolinian, alike. It 
does .not require cold weather or hot, festive season or “dog 
days,” to flourish. It is a welcome addition to all meals except, 
perhaps, breakfast for the bulk of the people. 

Since it has no proper “category,” not being a bean or a pasta, 
there is no discernable “market share” to which it can aspire. 
It is out for profit and acceptance. 

It is easy and quick to prepare (just add water or milk and 
heat) and may be stored compactly without deterioration in 
either warehouse or pantry. Its “newness” lies in its ease of 
preparation . . . of a dish over which housewives have histor- 
ically spent time and effort. It fulfills all its advance notices 
when served by itself, but experimentation has evolved many 
fine recipes when Eatsome is used as a co-ingredient with other 
products in wide distribution and acceptance . . . tuna fish, 
spiced ham ... mushrooms... chicken . . . hamburger. It sells, 
generally, for 29¢ a package which plentifully serves the average 
family of four. 


Almost every other food is a competitor 


Its competitors are many. Almost any food product, except 
meat itself, may be said to be a competitor since almost any 
food product may be used in its stead. 

The manufacturer is a multi-product supplier of food prod- 
ucts. He has an excellent sales department which sells a line of 
seven other items, one of which is such an acknowledged leader 
as to command nearly complete distribution through consumer 
demand. 

The sales department is organized into six divisions, one of 
which consists of the Middle Atlantic and New England states, 
while the others closely approximate Nielsen’s East-Central, 
South-East, West-Central, South-West and Pacific areas. 

To page 101 
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A media plan for area-by-area distribution of a new product as fast as production permits 


is the problem tackled this month by Robert Boulware, v.p. and 


associate media director of Bryan Houston (now merged into Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden) 


New Food Product Region-by-Region 
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Bill Todman (left) and Mark Goodson, the foremost 
producers of audience participation shows, believe 
their programs represent one of the few 
entertainment forms developed by the medium. 


GOODSON AND TODMAN, 
THE “NOWNESS” BOYS 


By Leon Morse 


| he pecking order of TV entertainment, audience par- 
ipation shows make only a faint cackle. Critics dismiss 
In prime time periods, networks use them as an ex- 
lient. Sponsors in search of prestige scorn them. 
obody loves audience participation programs except 
iudiences,’’ say Mark Goodson and Bill Todman, the fore- 
most practitioners of the art of involving viewers in a visual 
same. But broadcasting, they say, should take pride in 
lence participation programs. Goodson and Todman 
\intain that these programs represent one of the few 
rtainment forms developed by the industry. ‘“‘Drama is 
old as time,” says Mark Goodson. “Variety shows are 
iously the video version of vaudeville turns,” says Bill 
dman. “Westerns, adult or not, go back to William S. 
fodman points out. ““They were the bread and 
er of motion pictures.” 
(hough their programs have earned them the contempt 
of some intellectuals, Goodson and Todman go enthusiasti- 
ally about their work untouched by the slightest sense of 
guilt. “We see no need to offer any moral justification. We're 
not in the uplift business.” 


Total sales increased 200 times in nine years 


But they are in a profitable business. How profitable can 
be gauged from these statistics. In 1950 they had a handful 
of employees; they grossed $50,000. In 1959, with a staff of 
about 100, total sales are expected to exceed $10 million. 

Profits are a deep secret but they are spectacular. With 

he equity in their present programs and with accumulated 
profits, it has been said that Goodson and Todman couldn't 

erge with a network without gaining majority control, a 
tatement which seems unbelievable. They would, however, 


} 


need only 10 to 15 per cent of the stock to control a network. 


Of all forms of programming, audience participation is 
among the most lucrative. Estimates this year place the 
Goodson-Todman net somewhere between $1,000,000 and 
$2,500,000. There are no scripts to write. No actors to pay. 
No horses to feed. 


Where do panels leave off and quizzes begin? 


Audience participation is actually the generic term for 
a host of programs which involve immediacy and topicality. 
They include panel shows, quizzes, stunts, interview, bi- 
ography and assorted other gimmicks. As programming, a 
show may involve a panel and a stunt, or a quiz and 
biography. They are all interrelated and intermixed. It is 
difficult to separate one element from another, to tell where 
the panel leaves off and the quiz begins. 

These men stand at the pinnacle of their profession. The 
live packagers as a breed have almost been wiped out by 
the radical changes that have taken place in the broadcast- 
ing industry over the past fifteen years. 

But Goodson and Todman survived a major metamor- 
phosis—the change from radio to television. They were the 
giveway kings, and, at one time, gave away $3,000,000 a year 
in prizes, then shifted into the production of shows which 
feature panels. When the big money quiz blasted off to turn 
the television world upside down, they let this rocket soar 
into space until it came down in pieces. Many of their fel- 
lows were destroyed but they remained unscathed. 

Most important, the tidal wave of film programming in- 
undated live television. Goodson and Todman not only 
survived that wave; they are now riding its crest. They 
sallied forth this year with two film programs; they sold 
two film programs (Philip Marlowe and The Rebel). An- 
other five of their programs are now on TV; three at night; 

To page 91 
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Are there any structural shapes and content 


in the consumer's mind? Here are answers 


ITH advertising impressions from all media now at a 
7 on of more than 1,500-a-day, with shopping time con- 
centrated within two or three days a week, the TV adver- 
tiser faces two increasingly important questions: How do 
you get the sales message in a commercial to stick in the 
consumer’s mind until the time of purchase? Are there 
basic characteristics which a commercial might have to 
make it persist despite competing impressions? 

To help find the answers, here is a report on tests of the 
memories and purchase behavior of women in relation to 
TV commercials for a dozen different packaged goods brands 
(see page 98 for methodology). The findings lead to two 
major conclusions of interest to the TV advertiser: 

(1) The commercial that sticks in the consumer’s mind 
and motivates purchase the most has three basic charac- 
teristics: the visual shapes it portrays must be sharply angu- 
lar, e.g., a logo, a package, its layout; it must be highly emo- 
tional in content; its elements, i.e., copy and artwork, al- 
though simple in themselves, must form a complex whole 
that leaves a lasting impression. 

(2) These characteristics, while they should not confuse 
the consumer, should instill in him or her a subconscious 
effort to organize the material.presented. This effort makes 
the consumer remember the sales message longer. 

What makes these conclusions significant is that they are 
based on a comparison of what the women interviewed re- 
called immediately after seeing a commercial and what they 
recalled a week later and actually purchased. For competi- 
tive impressions either reinforced or diminished the orig- 
inal sales message. And the elements of a commercial that 
gave it a high delayed recall a week later and stimulated 
a purchase were not the same elements the women remem- 
bered right after seeing the commercial. 

This distinction raises an important question about the 
validity of correlating purchase behavior and immediate 





it 


TS 








recall. For immediate recall may play back on a portion of 
a commercial’s total impact. And this portion may not nec- 
essarily be the one that motivates purchase the most. 

The importance of this significant distinction is evident 
when we spell out in detail the characteristics that make 
a commercial stick in the consumer’s mind and sell. 

Take the relative sales effectiveness of the commercial 
whose visual shapes are sharply angular versus the commer- 
cial which has circular or “soft, round” shapes in the view- 
ers’ minds. We found that commercials with acute angular 
layout patterns—in the form of “A,” “I,” “V,” “W,” 
“Y,” or “Z”—were associated with more new purchases per 
commercial than those with round shapes—“O,” “U,” or 
“H” forms. 

Yet the commercials with acute angles, triangles or 
wedge-shaped forms did not make as strong an immediate 
impression as did those commercials with circular symmetri- 
cal layouts. 


Angular forms may produce unresolved tension 


Why the difference? It may .be that angular forms, be- 
cause of tension or a sense of unresolved action they set up 
in the viewer’s mind, are, so to speak, “buried” in his or 
her mind. While they make a strong impression, they take 
longer to come to the surface. 

Not particularly strong in immediate recall, commercials 
with angular shapes were described in great detail by inter- 
viewees a week later. The women surveyed were more de- 
tailed in their description a week later, both verbally and in 
the shapes they drew of the commercials recalled. Verbal de- 
scriptions were emotional rather than plainly descriptive. 
We detected greater tension in the amount of pencil points 
broken as the test audience was asked to visualize the com- 
mercials. It also took the test audience less time, during 
recall a week later, to make reproductions of commercials 


CAN RECALL 


BUILT IN? 


characteristics which can be engineered into television commercials to make them stick 


suggested by a study of commercial recall for twelve different packaged goods brands. 


with angular shapes as against those with circular or sym- 
metrical shapes. 

The following chart illustrates the comparative impact 
of commercials with angular shapes and those with “‘soft, 
round” shapes at the various stages of recall. 

A similar pattern is evident in the emotional content re- 

To page 95 





THE IMPACT OF ANGULARITY VS. CIRCULARITY 


IMMEDIATE RECALL Angularity Circularity 





Average number of items per commercial 

those surveyed reported accurately in 

verbal and graphic form 

Soe all ee ee en ee BI s an vue nets 5.1 


INTERMEDIATE RECALL (1 Hr. later) 

Average number of initial items 

per commercial 

those surveyed reported accurately in 

verbal and graphic form 

FOOE NEE WOUND so Sidi ce aendensiesisudsseeeesedes ASE ees te 3.8 


LATENT RECALL (1 Wk. later) 

Average number of initial items 

per commercial 

those surveyed reported accurately in 

verbal and graphic form 

SOE TREE POIs bo vc cen vadionisasseecsicuses Be iacineseiwiad 0.7 


Average number of new items 

per commercial 

those surveyed reported accurately in 

verbal and graphic form 

NE SI ORNOE hon os vowacsnsdicetcessaeiacsl Det sendccwuent 0.5 


PURCHASE BEHAVIOR 
Average number of ‘‘New Purchases’’ 
POF NTO cin os asin i565 400 ddddvevecnssounsnore SS ee 3.9 
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CONTINUING BRAND STUDY NO. 37 








THIS MONTH: BEERS, BREADS, HEADACHE REMEDIES, SHAMPOOS—LOS ANGELES 





THE LATHER 
IN 


LOS ANGELES 





Hamm's 


Prell jumps to first place in shampoo category. 
Hamm's, Weber and Bufferin lead their fields. 


Los Angeles shampoo market, according to TELEVISION 
T [AGAZINE’S latest brand study, is in a lather. The turmoil 
ose relationship of recall and use is clear from a com- 
n of the brands this past May versus October of last year 
december, 1957. While boosting its first-place percentage 
by 50% between last October and this May, Prell also 
ed its percentage of recall, moving from third to first in Weber 
st recent survey. In turn, Prell displaced White Rain, 
slipped to third place in percentage of recall. Breck, 
ime, increased its percentage of use and recall rank. 
yortant trends reflected in other product areas: 
he Los Angeles beer market, Hamm’s continues to score 


r and higher percentages of recall and use, with its per- as 9 ; 
se of use in May almost double that of June, 1957. In the — 
DI-ALMINATE 











brand study, Hamm’s recall score is more than double 
i it of the nearest competitor, Burgermeister. In use, Lucky ) ' 
| second, and Burgermeister, third, show some dynamic ° 
1ent upward since 1957. Eastside and Pabst seem well on 
1y down in both recall and use. 
yer remained first in recall and use in the bread field; it 
doubled its 1957 recall score. Langendorf, second in re- 
\oWS a spectacular rise, almost three times its 1958 score. 
Helms and Langendorf continued second and third. 
he headache remedy category, Bufferin caught up with 
in May for a tie in per cent of use. Bufferin remained 
recall with Anacin, second; both have steadily rising 
scores placing them well ahead of rival remedies. 


Bufferin 


How this study was made 

ving from interviews made for TELEVISION MAGAZINE by 
rom 1957 to the present, this survey provides an indica- 
the extent of change in the recall of TV commercials 

flects trends in product use for these categories. 
most recent survey was conducted in Los Angeles in 
959. One thousand viewers were asked the following 
ns for each product category: “What brands of [product 
y| have you seen advertised on TV during the last two 
‘Which do you use?” Those brands consistently scor- 
s than one per cent have been omitted from the listings. 
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TV COMMERCIAL RECALL AND USE—LOS ANGELES 
































BEERS——RECALLED BEERS——USED 
May, 1959 October, 1958 June, 1957 May, 1959 October, 1958 June, 1957 

Rank % Rank % Rank % ank % ‘nk % Rank % 
NE eg cogtc Gia. ea eile eee 63. eae BOs estes Oos<oah 29 iis ow caw etes Rites 20.. Ei aeno 16 ern 11 
Burgermeister ......... Re waried 28. ee 31.  Nicigene ate 15 ee eee ee » Buveeae 8 Tassces 5 
a fe lea oie voheiie. OMe oe eae MUN ncden lack NG ate laity 21 pa waters he 18 Burgermeister ......... Biixkec Gixvlins Shee S3. ee 2 
Oe ee es Pr pene 19 eee 13 el Bigs nn Swe, 6d isin was Oecthose Bevaeen aie rae WW 
SEEN taisg. ign 9 6c Fss-9 ea S le Moreen ars ae cick es a ae 13 re 12 DIET S.Gcae.eigra'va'eoee Powsves See Pe eee 5 eer 6 
REE CS er Ws acahic So Mp dines 5 Ps pete 8 NETS 5. oS wows aes ies ators ES ee ee ee S35 eee, 9 
Blatz ........-..00-. , 8.. —. 1. ee _ eee. _— PE id ovees s80%409 eee Ghee cs Be €z. At 1 
I i Sana ee us ecco wees ae OMS dighies a8... — ae 16 ANG Sy ee | ee ae 4. — eee Oe A685 9 
NEE IO Ae eae ee ed Dac es 5 : rin S.. MS cis ee 16 Ns iawn s wend een 3 Re ies oe S. . ae 4 
Regal ............ 10...... 4 a 4. a & re eee — Bes nite 4.. Bivwess 3 
I 6 arriclatassioke alte nega Me ccese ee ee 4.. DUN sancicveus 1 Rheingold I a a bas —,. eee —_— mee — aa 8 
eee —....., Se eee — See 10 a Ee ececs oe _— jes aem 2 
Old Tap ............. eee ae ice —_ -19...... 3 Miller High Life .. ...—...... es Ree ree _ Sik de 2 
| ee MS 606 ae en eee — se eae8 2 
Miller High Life ....... my. 6 s'0.0 ae |e ee _— MS eases 2 
BREADS—RECALLED BREADS——USED 

May, 1959 October, 1958 December, 1957 May, 1959 October, 1958 December, 1957 

ank %, Ran %, an %, Rank % ‘an % Rank % 
WIN ais .cwgiemis sprees ee a eens, eee ee ee [SeeRe. 30 ere Brsocce 24 eee eB. ee oe Wexkeed 26 
a ae Res eis ons 39.. | Ae ee: _. See ee | ae 14 ee eee ee Bet kes 18 Bos ccs ies ates Ee eee. 17 
Barbara Ann .......... Diy do8 16... i; ia ee howe ae, Ae ee 12 Langendorf ........... Redenee 13 Bi seas ry ee Ri cswee 8 
MG “ccc busds wants Deana Ee ee ae , ee eae ie hi aloes 15 ES kb, GS 6i9 09 wae ee 9 Wiais aan Pin caediars- Seasear 8 
foe a cia “eet ioas “Oe Re ee “St iS Betas 3 Barbara Ann .......... Ri daed 8 Bian ee ee Bi vice 9 
Ricans. bectesn ees “eee ee Re Ses “nee fee 3 en Decade 2 Bescaas “Rae Red Dues 2 








HEADACHE REMEDIES—RECALLED 











HEADACHE REMEDIES——USED 


October, 1958 









































May, 1959 October, 1958 September, 1957 May, 1959, September, 1957 
‘ank % Rank » 8 an % Rank % ‘ank % Rank % 
ND v5.5.6-6 pele eee’ 670 Disteead Dass Diwan eae 43. ee eee ar 39 Bufferin ....... eceeees Ws awe oh es ots on! Bebcses 24. Bi ips\seus 21 
SID 6, -4-0 Stace eles een ere en Ee eee 34. Pee 26 Bayer Aspirin ........ Wstaray eet ee Pe Pee ee oF; Cinwaee 30 
Alka Seltzer .......... » eee Ses ae Sear 26. i eee 32 EE iiaiearie ae (ees: meet oe 22 Ba caats 18 
Bayer Aspirin ........ ive 65 ee Weve ss Guwnses 14 a fee 14 GE NE eieé caccce or ee ee a sere ee Paes Seatces 9 
DE. 5 Sone Swede daw = atcinic-are le, tees Saeeree 10.. mee sm oh — FRE cccccse S rgila eres ar ee a eee ae 16... _ 
Bromo Seltzer ........ ee 3 ere e.. Py Sate tae 2 Brome Selleer ........- ee ee Be icides Ceteds s Bic arene 2 
Ts: cere se hemmbwee sa eee ee) ee 6. Biss Sines 3 i ae a we onthe ss ore eee ee ee or ett oe Bi cies 2 
St. Joseph Aspirin ...... een 6 ses Be SOI cs PEs eee e.. Visca’ 1 St. Joseph Aspirin ...... eee ee eee eee is i Vagtuin 1 
SHAMPOOS—RECALLED SHAMPOOS—USED 
May, 1959 October, 1958 December, 1957 May, 1959 October, 1958 December, 1957 
‘ank % Ran % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank % 
a ee Pen cand Ms ons « oa wea 18. . oe 18 ee a ae See 15 Divan 70. rere 10 
De Sia iansvare is io ine Pee Bosca cRa ccs a Beuecok 19 eee 24 eee ‘ ae 12 Bites 9.. iain p eee _— 
RTE 0s sic ick sae ere De Scie wk Vike oa 27. i TSS sles 13 Lustre Creme .......... Beasves | or ree oe a coe oe Fatesses 10 
Ses GOING 5... cece Rives = BS «chit >, Mien waaw S..; eg hes 5 DS Wacs os Sewn relwies Be V sek ee aes eee te Ri. ee 10 
RT trai g 20 ile 6 ogod 8.216% eee 5 Potawssta S.3 eee — SEN SneeSissigigteie mays Binnie - et eee ee etbgé adeeb a ds sie * 
I an doi, Sre divs b:toiie as Aca Ee 5 Mt Sess — eee 2 + I CS stag ww save wae ee Oe ee ee Sis 53 MMos acate 2 
Eager Anaad pet 4 -. a REE ae ae 3 2 eee We adictain oe eee Se See 5 
ats sisi 1h 6609 44905 Paceneure OS re —_ rh Re towieet 12 Charles Antell ........ Soe oe NR 0 050 _ 5 Se besa 5 
Charles Antell ........ __ ee ae 3 eee —- eee 9 oe Poker es 1 Se _. i 000" —_— 
| Ea ie rae Witrowee 3 5 Shc mae —.. —...... — PF ads soe se S nee oo ee se 1a eee _— 
See eGo rein oe ee ee eee Bxis —. 1... — WE a hive Sa Sas ss eee —... —...... — s Cackewe 2 
AREA es aie ee 8 ee ee a ith owas 9 Helene Curtis ......... NS eke eres Se A —_— oe eee 1 
*Less than 1% 
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‘“‘What makes the difference between man and man is real 
performance, and not genius or conception.” 

Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788). English painter remembered 
through the years for his ‘‘The Blue Boy.” 


At WWJ, it’s performance 
that gives lasting 

value to your radio 
schedule—performance 
born of hard work and 
follow-through from traffic 
board to transmitter. 
Ask your PGW Colonel 

for the complete WWJ 
performance story: facilities, 





coverage, merchandising, 
and personality roster. 

It makes good listening 
—and good buying 

for lasting impressions. 








W WU Radio 
Detroit’s Basic Radio Station 


NBC Affiliate 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. ¢ OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE DETROIT NEWS 

















New unpublicized findings by A. C. Nielsen Co. raise significant 
questions about the economy of the so-called “economy buy.” 











Television Magazine 


RADIO 


STUDY 
"27 


THE 40 SPOT FALLACY 


A T a time when the air has become congested with radio 
spot announcements, in effect forcing agencies to seek 
and devise new copy strategems with which to make them- 
selves heard above the noise level, more and more advertis- 
ers are seeking security in numbers. 

While media men, as such, all have their own interpreta- 
tions of the word ‘saturation,’ the one most commonly 
thought of is the act of bombarding certain markets long 
enough and hard enough to trigger the desired consumer 
action. And inasmuch as such an approach calls for the ex- 
penditures of thousands, the watchword is “economy.” 


Might less emphasis on tonnage net greater coverage? 


With approximately eighty cents out of every dollar spent 
in radio today representing a “‘package deal” of one sort or 
another, the question raised is just how economical is the 
so-called ““economy buy?” Does it make sense to buy spots 
in sheer volume only if your object is to cover the total 
marketing area effectively—as distinct from the metro or 
“inner” area—and might not less emphasis on tonnage net 
the agency greater reach and frequency? 

Obviously, it is easier to ask this question than to answer 
it. But in the months ahead, as network billings continue to 
drop—putting the stations into more frantic competition 
with one another—the answer will have to be forthcoming. 
Certainly so from the standpoint of those major clear-chan- 
nel stations, who cannot match the number of spots at the 
prices offered by some of the smaller stations in their re- 
spective market areas. 

One such station, located in the midwest, used to ap- 


proach advertisers buying schedules on competing outlets 
with the argument, “You're getting a lot for your dollar, 
true, but what are you getting a lot of?’’ The advertisers 
seemed unimpressed, so this station commissioned Chicago's 
A. C. Nielsen Co. to study the variations in performance of 
the top-rated stations in twenty of the nation’s major mar- 
kets. The station instructed Nielsen to analyze the reach 
and frequency of the so-called low-priced station, i.e., the 
one of the three or four top-rated stations offering the most 
spots for the least amount, and that of the other top-rated 
stations offering fewer spots for the same amount of money. 

Significance of the Nielsen Special Study lies in the fact 
that its statistics effectively underscore the need to apply 
various standards to different situations. In essence, what 
the study suggests is that a national advertiser isn’t always 
necessarily getting a bargain in buying spot volume espe- 
cially if his desired objective goes beyond metro area 
coverage. 


Why each market should be analyzed individually 


It is common knowledge in media circles today that radio 
timebuying has come down to buying en masse; that is, 
seeking volume on a broad, national scale. And while from 
time to time the industry is warned against using formula 
techniques—warnings that invariably fall upon deaf ears— 
this comparison data of Nielsen’s shows exactly why it be- 
hooves an advertiser to take up each market (and each sta- 
tion therein) on its own, particular merits. A hypothetical 
case shows why: 

An agency handling a national campaign for a prod- 

To next page 
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rHE 40 SPOT FALLACY continued 





On quantity buying: “It’s not that we're getting a bargain, it’s just that we think we are.” 


uct has decided that 40 spots a week will effectively cover 

s various markets. The agency decides to stretch available 
media allocations to include greater Pittsburgh. The time- 
buyer is charged with finding a station that can offer the 40 
required spots for the available budget. She looks at stations 
\, B, C and D and picks A because that station just hap- 
pened to offer 40 spots at $1,280 a week, whereas stations B, 
C and D could only promise 18, 32, and 34, respectively. She 
gets the economy but loses the effectiveness sought by the 
advertiser who wanted greater Pittsburgh, not just the city 
proper. For her 40 spots reached an unduplicated average 
monthly station total of 96,200 homes, 4.9 times. Had she 
bought the 18 spots on the higher cost station, she would 
probably have quadrupled her client’s reach—to 409,900 
homes—and increased frequency to 5.9. 


The best buy in New York 


Yet, had her New York allocation been $1,800—the 
amount asked by the economy station for 40 spots—she 
would have been wise to purchase this outlet over the pre- 
mium station: a 5 kw independent music and news outlet 
vs. a 50 kw. network owned-and-operated key station. Why? 
Because the economy station delivered an average weekly 

unduplicated) station total of 551,800 homes, whereas the 
network station came up with less, 416,100 homes. What is 
more, the independent’s frequency of 10.7 far surpassed 
the 4.2 accomplished by the network station. 

Obviously, this situation (based on actual existing sta- 
tion performances) proves that the formula in today’s al- 
leged “formula method” of timebuying is subject to reap- 
praisal. It suggests that it will no longer do to base major 
timebuying decisions on economy and expediency. The 
study is important even though Nielsen obviously is out to 
promote greater use of radio research. 

Even so, neither consideration detracts from this study’s 
value as the chart on the opposite page shows. As the figures 
indicate, neither side—economy station or premium station 

wins a clear-cut victory. As a Nielsen executive says, “We 

ouldn’t presume to interpret our findings, nor would we 
idvocate buying station A over B or C. We say simply, here 
ire the various audience patterns found in twenty cities. 
Study them and ask yourself, are the greater number of spots 
necessarily the best buy?” 

lo establish the comparison of performance and cost of a 
flight of 40 spots (one-minute) a week—an arbitrary figure 
irrived at for experiment’s sake and not intended to reflect 
ictual minimum saturation schedules—Nielsen — picked 
twenty of the fifty top markets, using population as the 
standard of market size. 

[hese were: Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Washington, D. C. 

In each of these markets, a schedule of 40 spots was priced 

n the lowest-priced of the three or four top-rated radio sta- 
tions. Schedules for this same amount of money were se- 
ected on the top-rated stations in the market. All schedules 
vere equally distributed between the two prime time peri- 
ods, early morning and late afternoon. 


By using NSI cumulative audience data for each of these 
stations, Nielsen was able to estimate the reach and fre- 
quency of the hypothetical spot schedules on a weekly and 
monthly basis. 

Cumulative audience estimates were determined in this 
manner: both the three-hour weekly and four-week station 
totals were based on the Nielsen Station Index (Nov.-Dec. 
58, Jan.-Feb. ’59) and reflect attendance for the entire 60 
quarter-hours a week. 

Since none of the schedules covered all 60 quarter-hours, 
Nielsen determined what percentage of the entire weekly 
and monthly three-hour audience would be reached by the 
varying number of spots. 

The episode or frequency data was achieved by dividing 
the estimated weekly cumes into the total four-week im- 
pressions. 

(In the abstract opposite is a list of ten out of the 
twenty cities studied, these ten being chosen simply on the 
basis of geographical representation. Columns listing both 
weekly and monthly impressions were deleted since this 
information is implicit in the reach and frequency data. 
The fact that the lower-priced station will usually show up 
stronger in the frequency column can be ascribed to the 
fact that it offers the greater number of spots for the money 
and, in many cases, the smaller audience.) 

If it is, indeed, a myth—as Nielsen’s client maintains— 
that an advertiser doesn’t need a minimum number of spots 
to achieve a set goal, it does not necessarily stand to reason 
that this 40 spot fallacy is without some foundation. 


Two factors responsible for saturation 


Not only is it accepted fact that few consumer buying de- 
cisions are triggered by minimal exposures, or that the keen 
commercial competition in the two prime time periods has 
made it a virtual necessity to “shout in volume,” but the 
basic change of radio as a medium also has had a great deal 
to do with making saturation a way of life. In essence, 
two factors are responsible, each a separate development, 
but both interrelated: 

(1) Audience: Where only ten years ago, Americans lis- 
tened an average of five hours a day, they now listen but 
two hours a day or—on the accepted standard of approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 radio families—400,000,000 quarter hours. 
As listening dropped, the number of stations grew, from 
2,600 to 3,900. The result: the 1949 “average audience” of 
5,400 homes per station quarter hour has dropped to 1,450. 

(2) Strategy: Because of these fewer families who listen 
at one time, and the rapid turnover created by radio’s prac- 
tical “‘sameness” (music, news, spots), advertisers have 
bunched up in the prime times. The resulting necessity for 
volume announcement spotting may have led to an overall 
improvement in copy techniques, but it hasn’t made the 
listener’s lot any easier: he is still bombarded by many 
announcements. 

This crowding plus the liberal bonuses offered by stations 
to advertisers buying quantity, accounts for much of the 
“volume psychology.” (“It’s not that we're getting a bar- 
gain,” comments one media director, “just that we think 
we're getting a bargain, and so does the client.’’) 

The most telling argument these new Nielsen compila- 
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RADIO STUDY: ECONOMY 


























REACH AND FREQUENCY IN TEN TOP MARKETS 

r SIX TO NINE A. M. - THREE TO SIX P, MM———— 

Market’ Total Per Total Different Homes Covered Per Total Different Homes Covered 

and Weekly # Broadcast Broadcast 

Budget* Stations® Spots’ Homes l-wk freq. 4-wks freq. Homes 1-wk freq. 4-wks freq. 
BALTIMORE Misannss Mb aiveeh chore eins 7 OD 5026-0 ce eee = ee ee a Eerie ae Co Se Se oar 50,700: ....- 9.5 
$360.00 Seer Beivcacsaseenese ch an Se Essex 35400... bE ee Ch See OF TOR ce Meee 131,800...... 4.0 
AP De icsviccwesees if Ae ee RO ees 76,400...... + 5s. Ree apa See pk ee eitiarsee pT 4.0 
See | ee MO 048 ke PA cones 94,300...... ay ee 10,400...... 42,200...... S504 tek ee 4.4 
BUFFALO Oe Dsorastiue dances | Se Sr ee FOS ...5:05 PAB wren wire 7 eee 16,400...... 2 ES giene SE. ss 6.0 
$620.00 Birasceade Be cp4ioskicn canon 42,800...... ee 8 eee ok es > eee ee See SF Se 84,300...... 4.6 
oe Pree Dasincnew sions 6408 ...s5< eee . eee Ce aa | ee _ 5 ie kee 103,500:.. 54. 5.0 
Dose wews eee SAGs s4 <n:s eS ta | Ue BF os2esees ee ob ae YR fee 5.2 
CINCINNATI oe SR are ere ee | ae ee ih ees FO «63:09 | ae > Eee eee _’ ee | 7.5 
$1,000.00 Bavaseexs ee ree (ie eee 146,400...... : 2 Sree 294,200...... 2 Seren a W12000.<..% res 268,800...... 5.0 
Eeeswneais RRR ARR 5 ee | eae Bic. pas 108,100...... ees ie eer 40,200...... 3 Pere 107,900...... 4.6 
__ es Bisa gexncenelsnre TRB s:0' <0 ok eee See Gomis 96,600...... SEE Scents Ok ee 54,900......  Seeery 152,400...... 6.5 
DALLAS ere Ree swkie eens ae fae Sidimwass yo ee Dons an ses Se eee eer 40,900...... 10.0 
$720.00 Dacvasae _ EN Ree 58,800...... ok aa er ko Se fe eee 24,600...... 4 ae | 176,100...... 39 
Ree waicp ion Dibaawienavesaees rr CE FRO a ss5s ae aenes 142,608. ..... BO isiekesua re See 45,400...... _ 2 Re 112,400...... 4.3 
. ee Miviv.Ja.seiasexats CF ey epee TOMO. ose aay em ere 31400. .....5% OG ss ties 85,700...... 7.0 
DETROIT Micesanke + eae Sp ct ee MOS ixsss eee Ce PP eias ere 12,800...... 67,300. .....¥% i ere 186,100...... $.§ 
$1,400.00 pape RE ee ae 224,200...... ee 441,000...... ee OT ee io. a hee 363,500...... 25 
Givowce sd Sere oa 138,000...... OR 319,000...... Na a & TTD... > ae esse ea 288,500...... 6.4 
Bescacnet ORs isocnceucwese 32,800...... re baer Sree 162,300...... Se ce ae 86,000...... BR eee pe 4.8 
INDIANAPOLIS Mavaseeon ey ccikxa coe oket 2 Ser 14D... 085 ere sk a Giiic<k5etun Teas s<s 10,100...... eee > 2.7 
$560.00 ere Di cankseveneas to aa DOOD. 608 5, Saeeeeae 54,900. 3. OP) cine halts Fo a 16,700...... ot ee 44,200...... 4.6 
eswisas nue Ps esse aeoeruies a 64,400...... — Sa hg ae oS ee 1S AGO. S0<c0 | eee aE sents 146,800...... 2.9 
ee ee ee ye ee | 2 ae OT TORS Sicss _S Speseeer ay Se ee i Bes axans 61,600...... 3.0 
LOS ANGELES Minstieces ME Sacra ceaseces 0 ee es ee 203,200:...... Ae GO FOB... 5.0 141,600...... ae 368,800...... 8.7 
$600.00 Ee Deuce seaewsee 61,600...... 130,000...... ae ee 204,900 .......5 Biche soe 42,900...... ———...... he 608 a ere 1.4 
Rc iweeciss Diana sacee ea et ee 133,980 ...0:22: i Ae 184,000...... Sees 35,900...... ———....... a Eee eee 1.3 
_SpaReeee Deum Pee eta a 41,800...... 124,000...... i ee 248,100...... OF sasccses SE AOOS suis 120,600...... i pe ae | Se 3.2 
Se Bee ry ay ok eee UP See 244,500...... 1.8.......+.36,800...... ok eer i eer ot) ae 2.3 
NEW YORK CITY Re ee Mi stesStecauaen FEE escws KS ee GOs 6 cess S76;200.:.... ROscy saveey i ee Le an Sas xis Ne 8.1 
$1,800.00 _ eee eee rete 167,500.......0. ch ee ee 540,200...... | RR ARR ce ee 220,200...... SS....-2<3 ee 3.6 
RIA Wiis Swiens wate’ 197 ROO s e054. Ya a eee Rk ee Sea tcwas tee 44,000...... 178,600...... UP AROS 425,400...... 2.9 
ee Sevscounseeasnae ik Se 236,300...... 3, ee ee eer 2 Ee eae eee Tay, Ce Kn es 1 iass~ - ee 2.2 
PITTSBURGH ecéiteses ee oe SFB. cass BF BOO s 3.00 = See es eae ea eee fe i ees i eee 4.5 
$1,280.00 Bente cass _ re eter 67,100; ..'... ek sorte 409,900...... _ i, a ey Sf oe _ 2 eee eee 4.8 
_ err Decavacceaccevas iP Pearse BA OOs .0:0:0% BPias esc | ape EE er ee | eee Biicsssak a See 55 
ig ouisres taakn onwe sass TPs thenis 42,600...... ee 116,000...... Bs hase | Fer RP evwee 165,400...... 6.8 
SEATTLE Pisin ad as esc ccshiwesa es + ee re eee ee 66,000...... Fé Saints Eee eae eee So See 6.9 
$500.00 _ ee Mba pen « bwncesgus ae ke 2 86,500...... BS san pas 10;600....... 32,608. .2.2:0: RIDs skied 101,200...... 3.4 
Biceoanad iciviecsesaemewe Ck ce 2 ay | ae + See Ree dsc ee Se 63,900...... 5.7 
Dickicnions BOG t as catee stats 8,600...... at eee 2) | ee _ Eee 10,400...... 28,800...... Bileiases FOES $64 7.6 
Bswo¥s secs _ ORR ee re ee ro ane aare ae SS ee BF in ese so oe Ss Are 94,200...... 3.7 

1. Based upon Nielsen Station Index Reports, Winter 1958-59 3. In no way denotes position, popularity or dominance; station A is the ‘‘economy’’ station 

or lowest cost station 4. Split into two prime periods, 6-9 c.m., 3-6 p.m. 


2. Based upon cost of 40 spots on the ‘‘economy 

















tions project is that of reach. Stations generally break down 
their coverage into (a) metro, (b) county or area coverage. 
Here, Nielsen combines both into station totals, and by 
comparing these with others, the study may well be radio's 
answer to the media man’s familiar, “If I want reach, I turn 
to TV. Radio is something I use to plug up my holes.” 
Not that frequency is unimportant; it’s just that, accord- 
ing to Nielsen and its client, too much emphasis is placed 


on frequency without sound reasoning. A Nielsen official 
explains: “When a timebuyer determines, in advance, both 
the required reach and frequency and then allocates the 
budget, then mass announcement scheduling cannot be 
challenged, for it is obviously designed to accomplish a 
given objective.” But, because too many times a station 
buy is made after the allocations have been set, “so much 
emphasis is given to volume.” END 
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JULY 
TELEVISION HOMES 


Exclusive estimates computed by Television Magazine’s Research Department for all markets 


updated each month from projections for each U.S. county 


V homes in each market are based on TELEVISION MAGa- 

ZINE’s county-by-county projections of the “National 
Survey of Television Sets in U.S. Households” for March 
1956 and March 1958, the two county-by-county estimates 
prepared by the Advertising Research Foundation in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of the Census and the A. C. Niel- 
sen Co. 

Penetration potential varies by sections of the country. 
Many areas in New England have achieved a saturation 
level above 90%. Other areas, for example sections of the 
South, have reached a rather lower plateau. Future in- 
creases from either level can be expected to be distributed 
over a longer period of time than was characterized by the 
early stages of television growth. 

In a number of markets, therefore, the TV homes count 
is at a temporary plateau even though the television pene- 
tration level is below the 95% ceiling established by TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE. These markets will be held for an in- 
definite period. 

The factor chiefly responsible for this situation is penetra- 
tion increases off-set by current trends of population move- 
ment which for some regions has shown at least a temporary 
decline (cf. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-25, No. 160). 

A 95% ceiling on TV penetration has been established 

for all markets. Many rating services show higher penetra- 
tion in metropolitan areas (e.g., over 97% in Cleveland and 
Milwaukee), but the available evidence shows that penetra- 
tion drops off outside the metropolitan area itself and that 
95% appears to be the most logical theoretical ceiling for 
the TV market as a whole. This does not mean that pene- 
tration may not actually go higher in some markets. Penetra- 
tion figures in markets with both VHF and UHF outlets 
tefer to VHF only. 
. The coverage area of a television market is defined by 
TELEVISION MAGAZzINE’s research department. Viewer stud- 
ies are used when current—engineering contours, only where 
tesearch data is made obsolete by station facility or market 
changes. 

Antenna height, power and terrain determine the physi- 





The TV Homes credited to each market are those 
covered by the station with maximum coverage in 
that market. Figures for other stations in the market 
may vary according to programming, channel, power, 
tower height, etc. 











cal contour of a station’s coverage and the probable quality 
of reception. Other factors, however, may well rule out any 
incidence of viewing despite the quality of the signal. 

Network affiliations, programming, number of stations in 
the service area must all be weighed. The influence of these 
factors is reflected in the Nielsen Coverage Study, the ARB 
A-Z surveys and, in some cases, the regular reports of the 
various rating services. The Nielsen data in particular, 
where made available to TELEVISION MAGAZINE by NCS sub- 
scribers, has become the backbone of estimating coverage 
and re-evaluating markets. 

After testing various formulae, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
adopted a method which utilizes a flexible cutoff point of 
25%. Normally, a county will be credited to a market if 
one-quarter of the TV homes in that county view that mar- 
ket’s dominant station at least one night a week. 

In some markets it has been impossible to evaluate the 
available and sometimes contradictory data. These areas are 
being restudied by this magazine’s research department and 
new figures will be reported as soon as a sound estimate can 
be made. 

In many regions, individual markets have been combined 
in a dual-market listing. This has been done wherever there 
is almost complete duplication of coverage and no substan- 
tial difference in TV homes. The decision to combine mar- 
kets is based on advertiser use and common marketing prac- 
tice. 

The coverage picture is constantly shifting. Conditions 
are altered by the emergence of new stations and by changes 
in power, antenna, channel and network affiliation. For this 
reason, our research department is continuously re-examin- 
ing markets and revising TV Homes figures accordingly. > 
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with 
WJAC-TV 


in the Johnstown-Altoona area! 


Why settle for Station B’s share of 
audience when WJAC-TV covers the market 
like a circus tent, sign-on to sign-off, all 
week long? You get ALL the audience you're 
paying for when you buy WJAC-TV 


NSI, April, 1959 


TOP 30 SHOWS ON WJAC-TV 


Johnstown-Altoona Trendex, Feb., 1959 
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Leading its nearest competitor by nearly 2 
to 1, it’s easy to see that WJAC-TV is the 
one to buy--the one that delivers the 
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JOHNSTOWN - CHANNEL 6 





Ask for full details from 
HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, INC. 
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JULY, 1959 


TOTAL U. S. TV HOUSEHOLDS........ 44,650,000 
TOTAL U. S. HOUSEHOLDS.......... 51,600,000 
U.S. TV PENETRATION.....................86% 


Unlike other published coverage figures, these are neither station 
nor network estimates. They are copyrighted and may not be re- 
produced without permission. Listed below are all commercial stations 
on the air. 








Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Home, 

ABERDEEN, S.D. ttt 
KXAB-TV (N,C,A) 

ABILENE, Tex.—74.2 75,800 
KRBC-TV (N) 

ADA, Okla.—75.3 79,300 
KTEN (A,C,N) 

AGANA, Guam tt 
KUAM-TV (C,N) 

AKRON, Ohio—46.3 169,000 
WARKR-TV# {A) 

ALBANY, Ga.—62.9 80,300 
WAIB-TV (A,N) 

ALBANY -SCHENECTADY-TROY, N.Y.—91.2 **450,200 


W-TEN (C); WAST (A); WRGB (N) 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—74.9 120,500 
KGGM.TV (C); KOAT-TV (A); KOB-TV (N) 

ALEXANDRIA, Lo.—68.2 90,300 
KALB-TV (A.C.N) 

ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—77.2 51,400 
KCMT (N,A) 

ALTOONA, Pa.—87.8 291,300 
WFEBG-TV (A,C.NI 

AMARILLO, Tex.—75.6 106,300 
KFDA-TV (C); KGNC-TV (N); KVII-TV (A) 

AMES, lowa—90.8 315,100 
WOI-TV (A) 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska *31,000 
KENI-TV (A,N); KTVA (C) 

ANDERSON, S.C.—16.0 +3,800 
WAIM-TV¢ (A,C) 

ARDMORE, Okiao—76.2 30,400 
KXIl (N) 

ASHEVILLE, N.C., GREENVILLE- 
SPARTANBURG, S.C.—78.3 391,300 
WISE-TVT (C,N); WLOS-TV (A) tt 
WFBC.-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C) 

ATLANTA, Ga.—82.2 559,600 
WAGA-TV (C); WLW-A (A); WSB-TV (N) 

AUGUSTA, Ga.—72.3 188,400 
W4JBF-TV (A,N); WRDW-TV (C) 

AUSTIN, Minn.—89.3 120,600 
KMMT (A) 

AUSTIN, Tex.—76.6 145,300 
KTBC-TV (A,C,N) 

BAKERSFIELD, Cal.—89.8 171,700 
KBAK-TV¢t (A,C); KERO-TV (N) 163,700 

BALTIMORE, Md.—94.4 : 658,200 
W45JZ-TV (Al; WBAL-TV (N}; WMAR-TV (C) 

BANGOR, Me.—87.4 116,900 
WABI-TV (A,C); WLBZ-TV (N} 

BATON ROUGE, la.—72.8 259,100 
WAFB-TVT (C); WBRZ (A,N) 760,600 

BAY CITY-SAGINAW, Mich.—93.5 301,000 
WNEM.TV (AN); WKNX-TVt (A,C) $66,200 

BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—78.6 148,900 
KFDM.-TV (C,A); KPAC-TV (N,A) 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.—84.8 +*52,400 
KVOS-TV (C) 


(This does not include "A" contour in Vancouver & Victoria 
British Columbia) 


BIG SPRING, Tex.—75.0 23,700 
KEDY-TV (C) 
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¢ FIRST in Weekly Circulation, 
reaching 316,480 unduplicated 
homes; 28% more than station 
Y, 61% more than station Z. 


¢ FIRST—7 out of top 10 pro- 
grams in entire Triad! 


© FIRST in Day Time TV. 
‘“‘American Bandstand”’ delivers 
more homes (60,200 average) 
than any other daytime program. 


¢ FIRST in Night Time TV. 
““Maverick’”’ delivers more homes 
(121,400 average) than any other 
night time program. 


¢ FIRST with highest-rated 


movie audiences. 


= 
WLOS-TV 


towering new force in 
Southeastern TV 


UNDUPLICATED ABC in 
ASHEVILLE * GREENVILLE * SPARTANBURG 


WLOS AM-FM 


Represented by: Peters, Griffin, Woodwara, Inc. 
Southeastern Representative: James S. Ayers, Co. 








RG 


, Inc. 


3, Co. 











Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 








BILLINGS, Mont.—62.0 46,700 
KOOK-TV (A,C); KGHL-TV (N) 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—88.7 324,100 
WNBF-TV (A,C); WINR-TVT (A,N) 41,200 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—76.0 418,500 


WAPI-TV (A,N); WBRC-TV (C) 


BISMARCK, N.D.—68.5 ***59,4C0 
KBMB-TV (C); KFYR-TV (A,N) 
(KFYR-TV operates satellites KUMV-TV, Williston, N.D., and KMOT, 
Minot, N.D.) 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—94.3 631,200 
WTTV 
(See also Indianapolis, Ind.) 

BLUEFIELD, W. Va.—71.4 123,500 
WHIS-TV (N) 

BOISE, Ida.—78.3 68,000 
KBOI-TV (C); KTVB (A,N); KCIX-TV (Nampa) 

BOSTON, Mass.—92.0 1,419,000 
WBZ-TV (N); WNAC-TV (C); WHDH-TV (A) 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. Tt 
WICC-TVT (A) 

BRISTOL, Va.-Tenn.—66.4 149,800 
WCYB-TV {A,N) 

BRYAN, Tex.—69.8 39,800 
KBTX-TV (A,C) 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—91.8 635,400 
WBEN-TV (C); WGR-TV (N); WKBW-TV (A) 

BURLINGTON, Vt. *164,700 
WCAX.-TV (C) 

BUTTE, Mont.—65.1 38,400 
KXLF-TV (A,C,N) 

CADILLAC, Mich.—87.1 129,500 
WWTYV IA,C) 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—78.4 223,100 
KFVS-TV (C) 

CARLSBAD, N.M.—77.7 10,800 
KAVE-TV (A,C) 

CARTHAGE-WATERTOWN, N.Y.—84.8 *77,100 
WCNY.-TV {A,C) 

CASPER, Wyo.—56.8 23,500 
KTWO.TV (A,N), KSPR-TV (C) 

CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO, lowa—90.8 321,700 
KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C); KWWL-TV (N) 

CHAMPAIGN, Ill.—90.3 372,000 


WCIA (C,N); WCHUTIAN) 
"See Springfield listing) 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—75.7 148,900 
WCSC.TV (C); WUSN.TV {A,N) 

CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—79.4 438,500 
WCHS.TV (A); WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N) 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—81.5 591,600 
WBTV iC); WSOT-TV {A,N) 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—75.2 197,300 
WDEF.TV (A.C); WRGP-TV (N) WTVC (A) 

CHEBOYGAN, Mich. tit 
WTOM.TV (N) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—77.8 86,000 
KFB>-TV (4,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KSTF, Scottsbluff, Neb.) 

CHICAGO, Ill. —94.3 2,129,400 
WBBM.-TV (C); WBKB (A); WGN-TV; WNBQ (N) 

CHICO, Cal.—78.1 ‘ 93,900 
KHSL-TV 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—91.1 640,400 
WCPO.TV (A); WKRC-TV (C); WLW-T (IN) 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—68.9 75,900 
WBOY.TV {A,C,N) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—95.0 1,277,000 
WEWS IA); KYW-TV (N); WJW-TV (C) 

CLOVIS, N.M.—53.9 11,500 
KICA-TV (C) 

COLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO, Colo.—76.9 91,300 
KKTV (A,C); KRDO-TV (N); KCSJ-TV (N) 

COLUMBIA-JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—80.4 126,300 


KOMU.TV {A,N); KRCG-TV (A,C) 














CHATTANOOGA 


Tudustriial Center of the South 








Chattanooga's QUAKER OATS PLANT. manufac- 
turing Aunt Jemima & Quaker Corn Meal and 
Grits . . . Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 
Full-O-Pep poultry & animal feeds. Plant loca- 
tion is north of the city and just below Chicka- 
moauga Lake. 








A DIVERSIFIED 
TELEVISION MARKET READY TO BUY YOUR PRODUCT 


Over 1500 different types of products are manufactured in 
Chattanooga ... with more than 500 manufacturers furnish- 
ing a growing year-round payroll. In this Industrial Center 
of the South there are well over 200,000 television homes with 
a population of over a million potential buyers of your prod- 
uct. If you are looking for sales . . . then don’t overlook 
CHATTANOOGA ... nor the media that can SELL for YOU! 


a 7 a er, 
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the nation 


The John Trumbull painting of the 
committee appointed to draw up 

the Declaration of Independence stands 
as a symbol of the strength and 
integrity of our forefathers. These 
characteristics are the wonderful 


heritage of Storer Broadcasting, too. 


Strong and respected in the 
communities each Storer station serves, 
a Storer station is synonymous with 
broadcasting at its finest. 
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‘PDP 
WIS-TV's HIGH TOWERED 


COVERAGE CONTAINS BIG 
PLUS FOR ADVERTISERS 


3 
PEE DEE PLUS - is Florence, S.C. 


THE HEART OF THE NINE 
COUNTY PEE DEE SECTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA. WIS-TV 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED AT. 
COLUMBIA, THE CAPITAL AND 
CENTER OF THE STATE, MAKES 
THIS PLUS POSSIBLE WITH 
ITS NEW... 


1526 TALL TOWER 


Major 
Selling 
Force 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 





COLUMBIA, S.C. 


Represented nationally by 
PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

COLUMBIA, S.C. *207,300 
WIS-TV (A,N); WNOK-TVT (C) +35,400 

COLUMBUS, Ga.—73.5 139,200 
WTVMT (A,N); WRBL-TV (A,C) 152,600 

COLUMBUS, Miss.—56.3 53,500 
WCBI-TV (C,N) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—95.0 478,600 
WBNS.-TV (C); WLW-C (N); WTVN-TV (A) 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—74.3 107,000 
KRIS-TV (A,N); KZTV (C) 

DALLAS-FT. WORTH, Tex.—83.2 656,600 
KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A); KFJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N) 

DANVILLE, tll.—51.6 136,800 
WDAN.TV¢ IA) 

DAVENPORT, lowa-ROCK ISLAND, III.—92.6 343,200 
WOC.TV (N); WHBF-TV (A,C) 

DAYTON, Ohio—95.0 474,900 
WHIO.TV (C); WLW-D {A,N) 

DAYTONA BEACH-ORLANDO, Fla.—77.7 199,000 
WESH-TV (N); WDBO-TV (C); WLOF (A) 

DECATUR, Ala.—48.5 +21,900 
WMSL-TVt (C,N) 

DECATUR, Ill,—82.8 +122,200 
WTVPT (A) 

DENVER, Colo.—87.9 353,700 
KBTV (A); KLZ-TV (C); KOA-TV (N); KTVR 

DES MOINES, lowa—91.5 276,400 
KRNT-TV (C); WHO-TV (N) 

DETROIT, Mich.-WINDSOR, Can.—95.0 1,552,700 
W/JBK-TV (C); WW4J-TV (N); WXYZ (A); CKLW-TV 

DICKINSON, N.D.—52.8 22,400 
KDIX-TV (Ci 

DOTHAN, Ala.—59.1 72,500 
WTVY {A,C) 

DULUTH, Minn.-SUPERIOR, Wis.—81.9 171,200 
KDAL-TV (A,C); WDSM-TV (A,N) 

DURHAM-RALEIGH, N.C.—76.4 272,900 
WTVD (A,C); WRAL-TV (N) 

EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—88.1 119,000 
WEAU-TV (A,N) 

ELKHART, Ind. (see South Bend) 

EL PASO, Tex.-JUAREZ, Mex.—82.2 88,500 
KELP-TV (A); KROD-TV (C); KTSM-TV (N) XEJ-TV 

ENID, Okla. (see Oklahoma City) 

ENSIGN-GARDEN CITY, Kan.—61.8 39,000 
KTVC (A); KGLD-TV (N) 

ERIE, Pa.—92.6 167,100 
WICU.-TV (A,N); WSEE-TVT {A,C) 156,100 

EUGENE, Ore.—78.7 **109,300 
KVAL-TV (N) 
(Operates satellite KPIC-TV, Roseburg, Ore.) 

EUREKA, Cal—77.8 46,500 
KIEM-TV (A,C,N); KVIQ-TV (A,N) 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.-HENDERSON, Ky.—82.6 248,600 
WFIE-TVF (N); WTVW (A); WEHT-TVF (C) +123,600 

FAIRBANKS, Alaska a f 
KFAR-TV (A,N); KTVF (C) 

FARGO, N.D.—74.2 134,100 
WDAY-TV (A,N) 
(See also Valley City, N.D.) 

FLINT, Mich.—94.8 382,700 
W4JRT (A) 

FLORENCE, Ala.—30.9 +8,500 
WOWL.-TVT (C,N) 

FLORENCE, $.C.—72.0 175,400 
WBTW IA,C,N) 

FT. DODGE, lowa—54.1 126,900 
KQTVt (N) 

FT. MYERS, Fla.—71.9 16,600 
WINK.-TV {A,C) 

FT. SMITH, Ark.—70.7 53,000 
KNAC.TV (C,N,A) 

FT. WAYNE, Ind.—87.8 205,000 
WANE-TVT (C); WKJG-TVT (N); WPTA-TVT (A) 

FT. WORTH-DALLAS, Tex.—83.2 656,600 
KPJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N); KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A) 

FRESNO, Cal.—87.9 217,300 
KFRE-TV (C); KJEO-TVT (A); KMJ-TVT (N) +162,400 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

GLENDIVE, Mont.—50.¥ 2,700 
KXGN-TV (C) 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—74.3 38,800 
KNOX-TV (N) 

GRAND JUNCTION, Colo.—57.0 “#24600 
KREX-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KREY-TV, Montrose, Colo.) 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—95.0 482,300 
WOOD.TV [A,N) 
(See also Kalamazoo) 

GREAT BEND-HAYS, Kan.—73.8 ***89,100 


KCKT-TV (N); KAYS-TV (A) 
(KCKT-TV operates satellite KGLD, Garden City, Kan.) 


GREAT FALLS, Mont.—62.2 41,800 
KFBB-TV (A,C,N);KRTV 
GREEN BAY, Wis.—90.6 320,706 


WBAY-TV (C); WFRV (N) 
(See also Marinette) 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—83.6 415,300 
WFMY-TV (A,C) 

GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C.,- 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—78.3 391,300 
WFBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C); tH 
WLOS.TV (A); WISE-TVt (C,N) 

GREENVILLE-WASHINGTON, N.C.—75.7 192,300 
WNCT {4,C); WITN (N) 

HANNIBAL, Mo.-QUINCY, IlI.—89.3 191,000 
KHQA.TV (C); WGEM-TV {A,N) 

HARLINGEN-WESLACO, Tex.—67.4 *69,800 
KGBT-TV {A,C); KRGV-TV (A,N) 

HARRISBURG, Ill.—78.8 172,300 
WSIL-TV (A) 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—71.5 $113,400 
WHP-TVt (C); WTPAT (A) 

HARRISONBURG, Va.—85.6 74,400 


WSVA-TV [A,C,N) 

(Includes community antennas in counties not creditea,) 
HARTFORD-NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—93.6 628,900 

WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT $290,200 





Fishing McKenzie River in Oregon 


The only clear picture in the 
sate -Tal-tasd ol diate hit-iichl tolt-1 oligo! 
market is on KVAL-KPIC. One 
olgel-TamroMe Zell] mm ale) liste] ol-1a amuslela 
or Art Moore and Associates 
Amelgitolatebesy-Xoltil-3 oth Z-1aM olesia 
stations. 


KVAL-TV Eugene 
NBC Affiliate Channel 
4) eee eA ee 


Sotellite 














TV Homes 


38,800 


24600 


89,100 


41,800 


320,706 


415,300 


391,300 


192,300 


191,000 


*69,800 


172,300 


113,400 


74,400 


$28,900 
290,200 
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TV MARKETS 
BY COUNTIES 


TV VS. STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN 
MARKETS 


NETWORK ADVERTISER 
EXPENDITURES— 
PROGRAM 

AND TIME COSTS 


PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATES 


These are only a few of the ex- 
clusive features offered by TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE in the March 
1959 Data Book. Also included 
are: Spot Advertiser Expenditures, 
The Rating Services and a special 
Directory section. 

As a bonus with a year's subscrip- 
tion to TELEVISION MAGAZINE, 
you can get a free introductory 
copy of the 1959 Data Book—usu- 
ally $2.50. 

Fill in the coupon below and send 
it along with your check for $5.00 
to TELEVISION MAGAZINE, 422 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

HASTINGS, Neb.—75.7 114,600 

a KHAS-TV (N,A) 

HATTIESBURG, Miss.—60.4 48,900 
WDAM.TYV (A,N) 

HENDERSON, Ky.-EVANSVILLE, ind.—82.6 248,600 
WEHT-TVT (C); WFIE-TVT (N); WTVW IA) 123,600 

HENDERSON,-LAS VEGAS, Nev.—95.0 34,700 
KLRJ-TV (A,N); KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A) 

HONOLULU, T.H. **®115,300 


KGMB.TV (C); KONA-TV IN); KHVH-TV {A) 


(Satellites: KHBC-TV, Hilo, and KMAU-TV, Wailuku to KGMB-TV. 
KMVI-TV, Wailuku, to KHVH-TV; KALA, Wailuku to KONA-TV.) 


HOUSTON, Tex.—85.4 
KPRC-TV (N); KTRK-TV (Al; KHOU-TV (C) 


472,000 


KTRK-TV operates satellite KTES-TVf, Nacogdoches, Tex.) 


HUNTINGTON. CHARLESTON, W. Va.—79.4 
WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N); WCHS-TV (A) 


HUTCHINSON-WICHITA, Kan.—84.9 
KTVH (C); KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan., satellite of KAKE-TV) 


IDAHO FALLS, Ida.—71.5 
KID-TV {A,C,N) 

INDIANAPOLIS, ind.—94.0 
WFBM.-TV (N); WISH-TV (C); WLW-I (A) 
(See also Bloomington, Ind.) 


JACKSON, Miss.—63.5 
WJTV (C); WLBT {A,N) 


JACKSON, Tenn.—64.8 
WDXI-TV {A,C) 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—74.4 
W/JXT (A,C); WFGA-TV (N) 


JEFFERSON CITY-COLUMBIA, Mo.—80.4 
KRCG.-TV (A,C); KOMU-TV (A,N) 


JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—67.4 
WSJHL-TV {A,C) 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—90.4 
WARD-TV7{ (A,C); WJAC-TV (N) 


JOPLIN, Mo.-PITTSBURG, Kan.—79.3 
KODE-TV (A.C): KOAM-TV 1A,N) 


JUNEAU, Alaska 

KINY-TV (C) 
KALAMAZOO, Mich.—95.0 

WKZO.TV IA,C) 

(See also Grand Rapids) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—89.9 

KCMO.-TV (C); KMBC-TV (A); WDAF-TY (N) 
KEARNEY, Neb.—72.6 

KHOL-TV (A,C) 

(Operates satellite KHPL-TV, Hayes Center, Neb.) 
KLAMATH FALLS, Ore.—66.8 
§ KOTI (A,C) 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—68.9 

WATE.-TV (N); WBIR-TV (C); WTVKT IA) 
LA CROSSE, Wis.--84.2 

WKST IA,C,N) 
LAFAYETTE, La.—68.9 

KLFY-TV (C) 
LAKE CHARLES, La.—73.5 

KPLC-TV {A,N); KTAG-TVT (C) 
LANCASTER, Pa.—89.6 

WGAL-TV (C,N) 
LANSING, Mich.—94.7 

W4JIM-TV (C,A); WILX-TV (IN) (Onondaga) 
LAREDO, Tex.—64.5 

KGNS.-TV {A,C,N) 
LA SALLE, Il!l.—33.0 

WEEQ.-TVT (N) 
LAS VEGAS-HENDERSON, Nev.—95.0 

KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A); KURJ-TV (A,N} 
LAWTON, Okia.—80.2 

KSWO.TV IA) 


LEBANON, Pa.—79.2 
WLYH-TV¢ (A) 

LEXINGTON, Ky.--42.9 
WLEX-TVf (A,C,N); WKYT-TVt 

LIMA, Ohio—80.6 
WIMA-TVT {A,C,N) 


LINCOLN, Neb.—83.7 
KOLN-TV (A,C) 


438,500 


***252,900 


59,100 


709,200 


230,100 


87,400 


290,500 


122,000 


$10,700 


151,600 


tt 


597,400 


**102,300 


20,300 
225,700 
158,000 
116,500 

94,500 

85,300 
$16,700 
513,800 
445,100 


9,800 


$10,700 


48,900 


158,500 


$42,700 


147,300 


186,500 
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Yours to 
command... 


the entire 


GOLDEN 
OHIO 
VALLEY 


over 





a full-powered 
station that 
covers 


@ 5 prime cities 


@ 89 counties in 
4 states 


@ 2,957,100 people 
@ 591,020 TV homes 


@ nearly $4,000,000,000 
in buy power 


at the lowest cost per thousand rate avail- 
able anywhere. For the BETTER SELLING 
that comes from BETTER VIEWING, BET- 
TER PROGRAMMING, get the dollars 
and cents story from Petry RIGHT NOW. 











WHTN -TV 
Huntington-Charleston, W. Va. 
A Cowles Operation 
CBS Basic 


Nationally represented by 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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Market & Stations—% penetration TV Homes | 
LITTLE ROCK-PINE BLUFF, Ark.—71.6 231,600 
KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C); KATV (A) 
A LOCK HAVEN, Pa.—65.3 +22,800 
WBPZ.TVT (A) 





LOS ANGELES, Cal.—94.2 2,585,900 HOW TO SELL 


KABC-TV (A); KCOP; KHJ-TV; KNXT (C); 
3 th 5] id KRCA IN); KTLA; KTTV 
ou ori a LOUISVILLE, Ky.—82.0 453,600 


WAVE-TV (A,N); WHAS-TV,(C) 





LUBBOCK, Tex.—77.8 101,900 
KCBD-TV (A,N); KDUB-TV(C) 
LUFKIN, Tex.—67.7 50,600 
KTRE-TV (N) 
LYNCHBURG, Va.—80.6 149,300 
WLVA-TV (A) 
MACON, Ga.—69.8 107,100 
WMAZ.-TV A,C) 
MADISON, Wis.—90.3 225,400 
B P " WISC-TV (C); WKOW-TV¢ (A); WMTVT IN) $102,700 
the 2nd Miami station | “#cerxs—= ~~ 
WMUR-TV (A) 
MARINETTE, Wis.—91.5 162,900 





h 169 % MASON cry, owe—t82 vio SM NEW PEOPLE IN THE 
NASHVILLE MARKET 








MAYAGUEZ, P.R. tt 
WORA-TV (C,A) 
MEDFORD, Ore.—76.4 44,600 
Ty ADU LT VIEW! ® G PER KBES-TV (A,C,N) = eet _ ee eee’ now telecasting 
rom the Centra uth’s tallest tower (1408 feet 
MEMPHIS, Tenn.—71.9 474,200 : 
WHBQ.TV (A); WMCT (NI; WREC-TV (C) ca, — terrain). That way you automat- 


Y/;HOUR IN THE IMPOR- ——- w:roun. ma —eo2 10,100 


WTOK-TV [A,C,N) 


TANT DAYTIME HOURS! ites Gioavo,w2 c ao 546 ,100 


MIDLAND-ODESSA, Tex.—73.4 82,400 
MARCH-APRIL NSI 1959 adult au- KAAD-TV ANI; KOSA-TV (C) ; 
dience composition for 9 am-5 pm MILWAUKEE, WIS.—95.0 615,700 new people 
M nday-thru-Friday lists 49,609 WISN-TV (A); WITI-TV (C); WTMJ-TV (N) 





average adults per quarter hour for MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, Minn.—91.5 743,200 
| WT VJ al whopping 31,152 or 169% KMSP-TV; KSTP-TV (N); WCCO-TV (C); WTCN.-TV (A) | $ 
| head of its nearest competitor! MINOT, N.D.—65.8 42,200 | | | | 


. : KXMC-TV {A,C); KMOT (A,N) 
GOOD SUMMER NEWS, TOO: in 
MISSOULA, Mont.—69.3 47,300 








ith Florida, summertime sets-in- : . ° 
MSO.TV (A, 
f from noon to 6 pm is 17% above en nn oa mn | m new effective Buying Income 
he national average of 17.0 (ARB, anes cece einen a e , 
| June-August, 1958)! Prien caps ‘ “s 5 
, ex. | 
| KVKM.-TV A) 
7 7 


See your PGW colonel! MONROE, La.-EL DORADO, Ark.—71.0 136,900 | 
| 
| in new Retail Sales 


KNOE-TV (A,C); KTVE (4,N) 
| 
| 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—67.1 150,200 

CHANNEL WCOV.TV+ (C); WSFA-TV IN) +54,500 

MUNCIE, Ind.—68.6 31,200 
WILBC.-TVTF [A,C,N) 





















SOUTH And you will be using the station that has a 39.8 
u FLORIDA NASHVILLE, Tenn.—70.6 342,000 share of the TV Audience, too (May ’59 ARB). In 
WIAC-TV (Cl; WSIX-TV (Al; WSM-TV IN) the light of all this, isn’t it time to re-evaluate your 
NEW BRITAIN-HARTFORD, Conn.—93.6 628,900 market strategy in the Central South? 
WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT +290,200 
| NEW HAVEN, Conn.—93.6 837,900 
WNHC.-TV (A) 
NEW ORLEANS, La.—82.1 373,800 
1 Only WTVJ — WDSU-TV (A,N); WVUE (A); WWL-TV (C) $231,600 
ij | 
| vith unduplicated | NEW YORK, N.Y.—93.6 4,863,000 
i eiatemediiir it 1 | WABC.TV (Al; WNEW-TV; WNTA-TV; 
Nevwork signa: —— WCBS.TV (C); WOR-TV; WPIX; WRCA-TV (N) 
deli Ts | | 
Ravens TOTAL | NORFOLK, Va.—87.1 331,400 
COVERAGE of WAVY (A); WTAR-TY (C); +102,800 
uth Florida! WTOV-TV4; WVEC-TVt (N) 
| NORTH PLATTE, Ne>.—69.6 20,600 
ae, KNOP-TV (N) 
: Re pre sented by: wer | 
i - Lagi | OAK HILL, W. Va.—70.3 128,500 
Pe Griffin, Woodward, Inc. | WOAY.TV (A.C) NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE ¢ REPRESENTED BY PETRY 
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AMONG THE TOP 
ONE HUNDRED TV MARKETS 


“SOURCE: TELEVISION MAGAZINE 





RATES 





“YOU GET THE LION’S 
SHARE OF RICH 
AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL MID*AMERICA”’ 



















Shoot Dead Center 
for SALES POWER! 























YES, STRAIGHT SHOOTIN’ 
RIGHT INTO 365,000 
HOMES IN THE HEART 

OF MID*AMERICA’S 














AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


REPRESENTED BY H-R TELEVISION INC. 
J. M. BAISCH GEN. MGR. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration 





ODESSA-MIDLAND, Tex.—73.4 82,400 
KOSA-TV (C); KMID-TV (A,N) 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—83.0 329,700 
KWTV (C); WKY-TV (N); KOCO-TV (Enid) (A) 

OMAHA, Neb.—91.8 333,000 
KMTV (N); WOW-TV (C); KETV (A) 

ORLANDO-DAYTONA, Fla.—77.7 199,000 

WDBO.-TV (C); WLOF-TV (A); WESH-TV (N) 

OTTUMWA, lowa—83.7 136,500 
KTVO (C,N) 

PADUCAH, Ky.—73.7 187,900 
WPSD-TV (N) 

PANAMA CITY, Fla.—70.5 21,000 
WJDM-TV 1A,C,N) 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—58.6 $24,200 
WTAPT 1A,C,N) 

PENSACOLA, Fia.—77.6 188,900 
WEAR.-TV {A,C) 

PEORIA, Ill.—83.0 ***+148,900 
WEEK-TVt (N); WMBD-TVf (C); WTVHT (A) 
(WEEK-TV operates WEEQ.-TV, La Salle, Ill.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—93.5 1,887,400 
WCAU.TV (C); WFIL-TV (A); WRCV-TV IN) 

PHOENIX-MESA, Ariz.—87.1 196,300 
KOOL-TV (C); KPHO-TV; KTVK (A); KVAR (N) 

PINE BLUFF-LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—71.6 231,600 


KATV (A); KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C) 


PITTSBURG, Kan.-JOPLIN, Mo.—79.3 151,600 
KOAM.TV {A,N); KODE-TV {A,C) 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—92.3 1,266,600 
KDKA-TV (C); WIIC (N); WTAE (A) 

PLATTSBURG, N.Y.—85.6 120,000 
WPTZ (A,N) 

POLAND SPRING, Me.—90.1 311,000 
WMTW.TV {A,C) (Mt. Washington, N.H.) 

PONCE, P.R. tt 
WSUR-TV 

PORTLAND, Me.—90.5 210,600 
WCSH-TV (N); WGAN-TV (C) 

PORTLAND, Ore.—85.2 460,500 
KGW-TV (N); KOIN-TV (C); KPTV (A) 

PRESQUE ISLE, Me.—81.0 19,600 

WAGM.-TV [A,C) 

PROVIDENCE, R.1.—92.4 778,900 
WJAR-TV (A,N); WPRO-TV (C) 

PUEBLO-COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.— 76.9 91,300 
KCSJ-TV (N); KKTV (A,C); KRDO-TV (IN) 

QUINCY, Ill.-HANNIBAL, Mo.—89.3 191,000 
WGEM.-TV {A,N); KHQA-TV (C) 

RALEIGH-DURHAM, N.C.—76.4 272,900 
WRAL-TV (N); WTVD {A,C) 

**34,200 


RAPID CITY, $.D.—56.5 
KOTA-TV (A,C); KRSD-TV (N) 
(KOTA-TV operates satellite KOUH-TV, Hay Springs, Neb.) 


REDDING, Cal.—75.5 58,100 
KVIP-TV (A,N) 

RENO, Nev.—85.8 38,600 
KOLO-TV [A,C,N) 

RICHMOND, Va.—83.6 263,000 
WRVA-TV (C); WTVR (A); 
WXEX-TV (N) (Petersburg, Va.) 

RIVERTON, Wyo.—53.3 8,100 
KWRB-TV (C,N,A) 

ROANOKE, Va.—80.1 290,300 
WDBJ-TV (C); WSLS-TV {A,N) 

ROCHESTER, Minn.—89.2 91,800 
KROC-TV IN) 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—91.4 311,600 
WROC-TV {A,N); WHEC-TV (A,C); WVET-TV {A,C) 

ROCKFORD, tli. ©221,400 
WREX-TV (A,C); WTVOT (N) 197,100 

ROCK ISLAND, Ill.-DAVENPORT, lowa—92.6 343,200 
WHBF.-TV (A.C); WOC-TV IN) 

ROSEWELL, N.M.—72.5 53,300 


KSWS-TV (A,C,N) 
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says Wally McGough, Gen. Mgr. 


WIVN-TV 


COLUMBUS, 0. 


Warner Bros. features are 
amazing. They never wear 
out with either audiences or 
sponsors. According to 
Wally McGough: 


“From 9:30 in the morning to 
well past midnight, there's no 
hour that we can't program 
Warner Bros. features and get 
top results. They've given us 
fantastic mileage in the three 
years we've been showing them. 
Believe me, they pay off!" 


Consistently high ratings 
and enthusiastic sponsor 
backing have made Warner 
Bros. features a “hot item” 
year after year in TV mar- 
kets everywhere. With big 
stars in well-known post ’48 
films, these features offer 
you an opportunity to fat- 
ten ratings and profits. Why 
not call us right now for 
information? 


U.€.d. 


NEW YORK, 345 Madison Ave., MUrray Hill 6-2323 
CHICAGO, 75 E. Wacker Dr., DEarborn 2-2030 
DALLAS, 1511 Bryan St, Riverside 7-8553 

LOS ANGELES, 9110 Sunset Bivd., CRestview 6-5886 
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.... for us! Naturally we have one. 
Couldn't be in business otherwise. And, 
since this truth is self-evident, we think 
you're more inierested in other aspects 
of a station's operation. Such as.... 


. . . Audience. KSLA-TV has led in 
| every Shreveport survey made. 





.. . Creative programming. KSLA-TV 
has 64% more local live time than its 
ompetition. 








.... Staff. Take our News Department. 
Six full-time newsmen at KSLA-TV shoot- 
ing 1,800 feet of film a week. 


. . . Community Interest. Well, our 
station manager is Shreveport's “Out- 
tanding Young Man of the Year.” 





These are the things that measure KSLA- 
[V's position in its market, not the height 
of its tower, But if you ask, any Harring- 
on, Righter and Parsons man will glad- 
ly tell you it tops at 1,195. 











channel 
shreveport, la. 


Represented nationally by: 
Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Inc. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON, Cal.—87.0 374,600 
KXTV (C); KCRA-TV (N); KOVR (A); KCCC-TVt tt 

SAGINAW-BAY CITY, Mich.—93.5 301,000 
WKNX-TVf (A,C); WNEM-TV (A,N) $66,200 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—87.6 202,000 
KFEQ-TV (C) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—92.5 849,100 
KSD-TV (N); KTVI (A); KMOX-TV (C); KPLR-TV 

ST. PETERSBURG-TAMPA, Fla.—83.7 298,100 
WSUN.-TVT (A); WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C) +178,100 

SALINAS-MONTEREY, Cal.—86.6 186,400 


KSBW-TV {A,C,N) 
(Includes circulation of optional satellite, KSBY-TV, San Luis Obispo.) 


SALISBURY, Md.—54.3 133,100 
WBOC.-TVF (A,C) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—89.4 247,200 


KSL-TV (C); KTVT (N); KUTV (A); 
KLOR-TV (Provo, Utah) 


SAN ANGELO, Tex.—74.1 27,800 
KCTV (A,C,N) 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex. °276,300 
KCOR-TVt; KENS-TV (C); KONO (A); WOAI-TV (N) tt 

SAN DIEGO, Cal.-TIJUANA, Mex.—92.8 294,400 
KFMB-TV (C); KFSD-TV (N); XETV (A) 

SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, -Cal.—90.7 1,277,700 
KGO.-TV (A); KPIX (C); KRON-TV (N); KTVU 

SAN JOSE, Cal.—91.1 227,100 
KNTV (A,C,N) 

SAN JUAN, P.R. Tt 
WAPA.TV {[A,N); WKAQ-TV (C) 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, Cal. (See Salinas-Monterey) 

SANTA BARBARA, Cal.-—-85.3 49,500 
KEY-TV (A,C,N) 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—72.1 105,400 
WSAV-TV (N); WTOC-TV [A,C) 

SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY, N.Y.—91.2 **450,200 
WRGB IN); WTEN (C); WAST (A) 

SCRANTON-WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—80.1 +243,600 
WDAUT (C); WBRE-TVT (N); WNEP-TVT (A) 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited) 

SEATTLE-TACOMA, Wash.—90.0 543,100 
KING-TV (A); KOMO-TV (N,A); KTNT-TV 
KTVW; KIRO-TV (C) 

SEDALIA, Mo.—85.4 26,400 
KMOS.-TV (A) 

SHREVEPORT, La.—75.9 248,700 
KSLA [A,C); KTBS-TV (A,N) 

SIOUX CITY, lowa—87.6 202,500 
KTIV (A,N); KVTV (A,C) 

SIOUX FALLS, $.D.—74.3 **220,200 


KELO-TV (C,N,A) (Operates boosters KDLO-TV, Florence, S.D. and 
KPLO-TV, Reliance, S.D.) 


SOUTH BEND-ELKHART, Ind.—69.4 142,100 
WNDU-TVT (N); WSBT-TVT (C); WSJV-TVT (A) 


SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
(See Asheville, N.C., Greenville-Spartanburg, S.C.) 


SPOKANE, Wash.—79.5 234,300 
KHQ.-TV (N); KREM-TV (A); KXLY-TV (C) 
SPRINGFIELD, !!.—73.2 ***118,800 
WICST {A,N) 
(Operates satellite WCHUT, Champaign, Ill.) 
SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE, Mass.—84.7 **+168,300 
WHYN.-TVF (C); WWLPT [A,N) 
(WWILLP operates satellite WRLPT, Greenfield, Mass.) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—78.0 178,400 
KTTS-TV (C); KYTV (A,N) 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—90.0 484,700 


WSTV-TV (A,C) 
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SUPERIOR, Wis.-DULUTH, Minn.—81.9 171,200 
WDSM.TV IN,A); KDAL-TV (A,C) 

SWEETWATER, Tex.—76.0 63,400 
KPAR-TV (C) 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.—91.0 **456,600 
WHEN.-TV (A,C); WSYR-TV IN) 
(WSYR-TV operates satellite WSYE-TV, Elmira, N.Y.) 

TACOMA-SEATTLE, Wash.—90.0 543,100 
KTNT-TV; KTVW; KING-TV (A); 
KOMO.TV IN,A); KIRO-TV (C) 

TALLAHASSE, Fla.-THOMASVILLE, Ga.—61.3 112,800 

& WCTV IA,C,N) 

TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—83.7 298,100 
WFILA-TV (N); WTVT (C); WSUN-TVT (A) +178,100 

TEMPLE-WACO, Tex.—77.7 121,600 
KCEN-TV (N); KWTX-TV (A,C) 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind.—90.9 216,600 
WTHI-TV (A,C) 

TEXARKANA, Tex.—69.9 81,900 
KCMC.-TV {A,C) 


THOMASVILLE, Ga.-TALLAHASSEE, Fla. (See Tallahassee) 





TOLEDO, Ohio—95.0 352,500 
WSPD.-TV (A,N); WTOL-TV (C,N) 

TOPEKA, Kan.—79.8 113,800 
WIBW-TV {A,C) 

TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—81.9 52,900 
WPBN-TV (N) 

TUCSON, Ariz.—85.8 98,800 
KGUN-TV (A); KOLD-TV (C); KVOA-TV (N) 

TULSA, Okla.—82.8 303,500 
KOTV (C); KVOO-TV (N); KTUL-TV (A) 

TUPELO, Miss.—56.8 55,100 
WTWYV IN) 

-— 





WTHI-TV = 10 ic 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Represented Nationally by Bolling Co., 


| Los Angeles -San Francisco- Boston - New York - Chicago- Dallas 
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One Station Sells Big 
Booming Ohio Valley 
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Life-line for industry and a major factor in 


the economy of the thriving WTRF-TV area 
is the storied Ohio River. On its broad sur- 
face flowed eighty-one and one-half million 
tons of cargo in 1957, more than one and 
one-half times the tonnage locked through 
the Panama Canal in the same period. The 
cargo carried and the people who handled 
it on ship and shore are more reasons why 
the WTRF-TV market is a super market for 
alert advertisers . . . a market of 425,196 
homes, where two million people have a 


spendable income of $2', billion annual'y. 


For complete merchandising service and 
availabilities, call Bob Ferguson, VP 
and General Mgr., at CEdar 2-7777. 


National Rep., George P. Hollingbery Company 





316,000 watts N BC network color 
—" 














Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

TWIN FALLS, ida.—72.0 26,700 
KUX-TV (A,C,N) 

TYLER, Tex.—70.1 110,400 
KLTV {A,C,N) 

UTICA-ROME, N.Y.—92.4 136,000 
WKTV IA,C,N) 

VALLEY CITY, N.D.—73.9 167,200 
KXJB-TV (C) 
(See also Fargo, N.D.) 

WACO-TEMPLE, Tex.—77.7 121,600 
KWTX-TV (A,C); KCEN-TV (N) 

WASHINGTON, 0.C.—92.7 816,100 
WMAL-TV (A); WRC-TV (IN); WTOP-TV T(C); WTTG 

WASHINGTON-GREENVILLE, N.C.— 75.7 192,300 
WITN (N); WNCT {A,C) 

WATERBURY, Conn. tt 
WATR-TVT (A) 

WATERLOO-CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa—90.8 321,700 
KWWLG-TV (IN); KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C) 

WAUSAU, Wis.—87.1 97,500 
WSAU.-TV {A,C,N) 

WESLACO-HARLINGEN, Tex.—67.4 *69,800 
KRGV-TV (N,A); KGBT-TV (A,C) 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fla.—82.6 67,500 
WEAT-TV (A); WPTV (C,N) 

WHEELING, W. Va.—87.1 349,100 
WTRF-TV (A,N) 

WICHITA-HUTCHINSON, Kan.—84.9 ***252,900 
KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N); KTVH (C) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan., satellite of KAKE-TV) 

WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—77.7 125,800 
KFDX-TV (A,N); KSYD-TV (CI 

WILKES-BARRE-SCRANTON, Pa.—80.1 $243,600 
WBRE-TVT (N); WNEP-TVT 'A); WDAU-TVF (C) 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited.) 

WILLISTON, N.D.—52.0 19,400 
KUMV-TV (N,A) 

WILMINGTON, N.C.—68.4 121,000 
WECT {A,N) 

WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—87.0 335,600 
WSJS-TV (N) 

WORCESTER, Mass. tt 
Wworkrt IN) 

YAKIMA, Wash.—68.8 +105,200 


KIMA-TVt (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellites KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Ida., KBAS-TV, Ephrata, 
Wash., KEPR-TV, Pasco, Wash.) 


YORK, Pa.—50.4 33,200 
WSBA-TVT (A) 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—70.7 +141,900 
WFMJ-TVt; WKBN-TVT (C); WKST-TVT (A) 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited.) 

YUMA, Ariz.—77.6 25,0900 
KIVA (C,N,A) 

ZANESVILLE, Ohio—58.8 16,500 


WHIZ-TVt {A,C,Ni 


®Due to conflicting research data, this market has not been 
reevaluated pending further study. 
T UHL. 
TT Incomplete data. 
Ttt New station-coverage study not completed. 
* U.S. coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
*# Does not include circulation of satellite. 
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says Louis Wasmer, Pres. 


KREM-TV 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


‘“‘Renewed”’ is the big word 
in our business and yours 
and that’s the good word we 
get from Louis Wasmer! 


“Warner Bros. cartoons have 
been rating over 20 ARB con- 
sistently. They've been so suc- 
cessful that we've just renewed 
our contract for both Warner 
Bros. cartoons and Popeye and 
we're sure our sponsors will do 
the same. From past perform- 
ance, we're confident that rat- 
ings and sponsorship will 
remain at the same high levels 
for years to come.” 


KREM-TV’s experience 
with Warner Bros. cartoons 
is “par for the course.” 
Whenever these great laugh- 
getters are shown, a loyal 
following of viewers and 
sponsors springs up. We 
suggest you try Warner 
Bros. cartoons in a highly 
competitive spot and watch 
how they come out on top. 


U.€.cC. 


UNITED ARTISTS ASSOCIATED, wwe. 


NEW YORK, 345 Madison Ave., MUrray Hill 6-2323 
CHICAGO, 75 E. Wacker Dr., DEarborn 2-2030 
DALLAS, 1511 Bryan St, Riverside 7-8553 

LOS ANGELES, 9110 Sunset Bivd., CRestview 6-5886 
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For quality production more and more of the 
quality accounts are entrusted to MPO’s care 


BELOW IS A PARTIAL LIST OF TELEVISION ADVERTISERS 
WHOSE AGENCIES HAVE SELECTED MPO FOR THE PRODUCTION OF THEIR COMMERCIALS 


Ajax 

Alcoa 

All 

American Gas Assoc. 
Armstrong 

Betty Crocker 
Breck 

Budweiser 
Bufferin 

Buick 
Campbell’s Soup 
Chemstrand 
Cola Cola 

Coty 


Dash 

DuPont 
Equitable 
General Electric 
Gillette 

Good Luck 
Ivory 
Johnson’s Wax 
Kellogg 

Kent 

Lifebuoy 
Maidenform 
Marlboro 
Maxwell House 


Mobilgas 
Oldsmobile 
Paper Mate 
Philip Morris 
Pepperidge 
Ponds 

Post 
Prudential 
Revion 
Salem 
Schlitz 

U.S. Steel 
Winston 


For detailed information regarding MPO’s Creative staff and studio facilities write or call 
Judd L. Pollock, 15 East 53rd St., New York 22, New York, MUrray Hill 8-7830 


CALIFORNIA 





4024 Radford Avenue 
N. Hollywood — POplar 9-0326 





NEW YORK CITY 





15 East 53rd Street 
MUrray Hill 8-7830 
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THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL 


on the relative value of their commer- 
cials, in just as many cases it has been 
dangerous and misleading. 

The power of the commercial to sell 
goods has, of course, been convincingly 
demonstrated in some campaigns. Les- 
toil used nothing but spot TV and com- 
mercials. Even the giants danced to its 
tune (see page 46). Hazel Bishop and 
Revlon must pay their respects to their 
commercials; Rexall Drugs has moved 
masses into its stores with the aid of 
specials and commercials built around 
a price factor; this year American Home 
Products caught fire with Dristan, which 
used a commercial formula it developed 
for Anacin. But even these companies 
would be hard put to credit any specific 
commercial for their success; it is TV 
advertising in general. 


Sponsors want commercial insurance 
Consequently, in the vast majority of 
cases, commercial effectiveness cannot be 
isolated. It remains a comparative factor 
to be evaluated along with program, 
media, price, the color of a package, and 
the irrational impulse of a shopper. Not 
content with trying to discover the value 
of the commercial after the campaign, 
sponsors want further insurance. They 
want to know the value of their finished 
commercial before it is presented on TV. 
These attempts to fathom what so far 





from page 45 


has been unfathomable have yielded only 
a few buried trinkets in the depths of 
human motivation, rational and _irra- 
tional. Most research centers on re- 
call and recognition (Gallup-Robinson, 
Pulse, Daniel Starch, Trendex), other 
research on impact (Schwerin) and some 
on total impression with a strong emo- 
tional flavor (Dichter’s Institute For Mo- 
tivational Research, Philip Eisenberg, 
the Institute for Social Research and the 
Psychological Corporation), While most 
researchers disagree with each other’s 
technique, all have something to offer— 
none of which can be considered of a 
final nature. 

Many experienced agency executives, 
especially those whose interests are crea- 
tive, feel clients are mislead by research. 
They believe they take it too literally. 
These agency men feel that research 
should be used to establish guide posts, 
not commandments. They and the film 
producers see the film commercial as an 
art not a handbill. 

Testing to find commercial effective- 
ness is considered an inexact science by 
many top agency executives. Charles 
Feldman, vice president in charge of 
copy at Young & Rubicam declares, 
“General Foods’ ‘Busy Day’ commercials 
which were among our most successful 
tested poorly. So did Piels’ ‘Bert and 
Harry.’ ” 


“Only small and sophisticated groups 
recognize creativity in the beginning,” 
says Harry Wayne McMahan, who writes 
a column on commercials for this maga- 
zine, and who has been in charge of 
commercials for Mc Cann-Erickson and 
Leo Burnett. “For the mass to recognize 
creativity takes longer,” he maintains. 


Research for creativity 

The researchers themselves deplore 
any slavish dependence on their tests by 
advertisers. “Research is more than meas- 
urement,” says Philip Eisenberg. “It 
should be of assistance in doing a crea- 
tive job.” The Institute for Motivational 
Research has the same approach as do 
many other researchers. “We want to 
work closely with the agency in trying 
to solve their complex problems,” says 
Albert Shepard, executive vice president 
of the Dichter organization. “We don’t 
want to provide scoreboards for last 
month’s commercial. We want to provide 
creative helpfulness toward future com- 
mercials by exchanging ideas.” 

Research, of course, can be of tremen- 
dous value to an advertiser spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annu- 
ally on commercials, It has no axes to 
grind. It can be an objective frame of 
reference, But in the words of Philip 
Eisenberg, “It must provide real answers 
to real problems.” To next page 





BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR BETTER COMMERCIALS from page 45 








e Try running your commercial 
with the sound turned off. If it 
doesn’t sell without sound, it’s a bad 
commercial, 

e@ Words and pictures must march 
together, reinforcing each other. The 
words must say what the pictures are 
showing. The words in your titles 
must be identical with the words 
spoken. 


There have been many analyses of 
the recall of commercials in which: 
‘1. The video works hard in telling 
the story. 

2. The video does little or no work. 
Here is what they found: 


Use forceful demonstrations. 
e In the best commercials “the key 
idea is forcefully demonstrated,” but 
in the poorest commercials “there is 
little or no demonstration.” 


Be simple. 

e You can register more sales points 
in a TV commercial than in a print 
advertisement. 

e But the best commercials are built 


around one or two simple ideas—big 
ideas. They are not a hodgepodge of 
confusing little ideas: that is why 
they are never created in committee. 
e The best commercials flow 
smoothly, with few changes of scene. 


Repeat your promise. 
e The purpose of every commercial 
is to deliver the selling promise in 
the most persuasive and memorable 
way. State your promise at least twice 
in every commercial. 


Identify your brand—often. 

e The average consumer sees ten 
thousand commercials a year. Make 
sure that she knows the name of the 
product being advertised in your 
commercial. 

e@ Show the package loud and clear. 
Repeat the brand name as often as 
you can. Show the name in at least 
one title. 


Avoid logorrhea. 

e Good commercials rely on simple 
promises, potently demonstrated. 
But promises and demonstrations 


can be made tedious and indigestible 
by logorrhea. 

e@ Don't drown your prospect in 
words. 


Make the product itself the hero of 
the commercial. 

e In print advertising you must 
start by attracting the prospect’s 
attention. 

e But in TV advertising the pros- 
pect is already attending. Your prob- 
lem is not to attract her attention, 
but to hang onto it. 

e@ Never warn the prospect that she 
is about to hear “a friendly word 
from our sponsor.” 

e@ Never start your commercial with 
an irrelevant analogy. Never start 
with an interrupting device. 

e Start selling in your first frame. 
Commercials with irrelevant lead- 
ins, analogies, or unrelated enter- 
tainment, are far below average in 
the recall. 


Use the problem-solution gambit. 
e@ Commercials which set up a con- 
Continued on next page 
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THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL 





It must however, be interpreted in- 
telligently by those who are qualified to 
interpret it. It cannot be used as a sub- 
stitute for thought. It is no crutch for 
the security-minded. Advertisers who ac- 
cept all its conclusions without subject- 


ing them to scrutiny and evaluation may 


be doing themselves a tremendous harm; 
they cut off the flow of creative juices 
by those at the agency. 

Perhaps one approach to functional 
research is to limit its objectives. “No- 
body has ever obtained sales effective- 
ness,” says Dr. Morgan Neu of Starch. 
“It may be a disservice to even try.” 
Some advertisers concentrate on using 
research to answer questions which can 
more easily be answered. 

We're studying how to use music 
better in our commercials,” states Don 


Calhoun, vice president at Mc Cann- 
Erickson. ““We’ve discovered some obvi- 
ous sectional preferences. We’re also 


looking into the kinds of music people 


of different ages like. But for most com- 


mercials it is important to learn what 


kind of music is popular with everyone, 
and we're researching that too.” 
Bristol-Myers, among other companies, _ 
uses research in a limited but functional 
way. According to Don Frost, vice presi- 


continued 


dent of advertising, several copy plat- 
forms are extensively tested before any 
commercial is created. When a copy plat- 
form is decided upon, a commercial is 
produced which embodies all its points. 
It is then tested before a jury to find out 
if its major points are communicated. 


No satisfactory pre-test method 


There have been continual attempts 
to find a method of pre-testing commer- 
cials; film strips are used, storyboards. 
None has proven very satisfactory. Ar- 
thur Bellaire, vice president in charge 
of TV and radio copy at Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, the author of a re- 
cent book, “TV,” mainly about the com- 
mercial, says, ““The one best form of 
pre-testing is post-testing,” though he 
notes the agency is making progress in 
the pre-testing area. His point is that 
advertisers and their agencies must learn 
from their post-testing and then incorpo- 
rate the suggestions into their next com- 
mercials, 

Advertisers and their agencies are 
nevertheless making heavy investments 
in research. They are pushing heavily to 
end the research bottleneck. Such inten- 
sified striving cannot but help be pro- 
ductive of greater knowledge. One of the 





Arthur Bellaire: “The one best form of pre-testing commercials is by post-testing them.” 


more promising areas being explored is 
the field of emotional involvement, as 
well as the comparative degrees of per- 
suasion and liking as used in the Thur- 
stone psychological tests. 

But aside from research, most of which 
is after the tact, much of the success or 
failure of commercials hinges upon that 
broad term, communications, a problem 
that blocks agency-client relationships in 
many other situations. Here the problem 
is magnified because the advertiser is 
dealing with a fairly new tool, the com- 
mercial, a complex of sight and sound 
factors not easily analyzed. 

A common attitude among advertisers 
is, “I’ve been selling all my life. Let’s 
tell the public the whole story. Let's 
punch every point across big.” This is, 
of course, just what researchers advise 
against. They find commercials with too 
many points confuse the viewer. 

“Advertising is only as good as the 
client will let it be. If he wants to play 
it safe and play it by the book, that’s 
exactly the kind of advertising he’ll get. 
If he demands the imaginative, the 
experimental, the unusual commercial, 
he'll get that. A client needs imagination. 
An advertisement is only as good as a 
client inspires it to be,” says Charles 


To page 80 





PRINCIPLES FOR COMMERCIALS 


continued 





sumer problem, then solve it with 
the product, then prove it, sell four 
times as much merchandise as com- 
mercials which simply preach about 
the product. 


Inject the maximum news. 

® Commercials with a news content 
are much more effective than the 
average—in terms of recall. 


Use emotion. 

e All products are not susceptible 
to the same commercial techniques. 
e Sometimes there isn’t any news. 
e You cannot always use the prob- 
lem-solution gambit. 

e You cannot always demonstrate. 
e Sometimes you must rely on emo- 
tion and mood. Commercials with a 
high content of emotion and mood 
can be very potent indeed. 

e Appetite is an emotion. 


Be friendly—and believable. 

e To involve a person emotionally 
you should be human and friendly. 
e People don’t buy from salesmen 
who are bad-mannered. 


e@ Nor do they buy from phonies or 
liars. Do not strain their credulity. 
Be believable. 


Use close-ups. 

e@ TV screens are less than two feet 
across. Movie screen are forty. Use 
close-up pictures instead of long 
shots. You have a small screen. Get 
some impact on it. 


A commercial is not a sermon. 

e@ You cannot bore people into buy- 
ing your product. You can only in- 
terest them in buying it. 

e@ Prospects are bored by “sermon” 
commercials, in which the an- 
nouncer yaks about the product. 


Never use jingles. 

e@ Television commercials are not 
for entertaining. They are for selling. 
e Selling is a serious business. Good 
salesmen never sing. 

e@ The spoken word is easier to 
understand than the sung word. 

@ Speech is less entertaining than 
song, but more persuasive. Persuasive 
commercials never sing. 


A touch of singularity. 

e@ The average consumer sees more 
than two hundred commercials a 
week, nine hundred a month, ten 
thousand a year. 

e A good commercial should have 
a touch of singularity. It should have 
a burr that will cling to the viewer's 
mind. But the burr must not be an 
irrelevance. And it must not steal 
attention away from the promise. 


One of the most controversial sub- 
jects in the field of commercials is 
the use of humor. While its pro- 
ponents are many, there are just as 
many advertising men who believe it 
has no place in selling. Here is an 
excerpt from a section on the use of 
humor in commercials which re- 
cently was published in the book, 
“TV Advertising,” written by Arthur 
Bellaire. The publisher is Harper & 
Brothers. 


There can be no general rule for 
selecting or rejecting humor for any 
specific commercial since much de- 

To page 83 
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THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL from page 78 


Feldman copy v.p. at Young & Rubicam. 
Ed Graham of Graham, Goulding and 
Elliot, the ¢reator of Bert and Harry, 
says it this way, “The client is a busi- 
nessman. He has to look at a new idea 
ind guess. If he hasn’t got complete faith 
in the people who suggested the idea, 
he'll fall back on the things he’s done 
before. How could he be expected to 
judge a new idea? Most people can’t. 


“Most advertisers can't visualize” 

Jerry Schnitzer of Lawrence-Schnitzer, 
whose Chevrolet commercial won at the 
Cannes Festival, points out, “Most adver- 
tisers don’t have faith in the image. They 


don’t really see the picture. ‘They don’t 
really visualize it so that before it is 
fully defined they tear it apart.” 

If the boss can’t judge a new idea, can 
his underlings? Not unless they are will- 
ing to live dangerously, or unless he en- 
courages them to state opinions which 
differ with his, say many in commercial 
circles, Very often a good idea is choked 
off in its inception by a product manager 
who is worrying about the reaction of 
his superior. There are nine layers of ex- 
ecutives at the client level at Lever 
Brothers. At one time ideas for commer- 
cials had to be processed from bottom to 
top; now the system has been changed to 
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see that they circulate before any final 
decision is made. 

The committee system of evaluating 
commercial ideas is regarded with a 
jaundiced eye by many in advertising. 
Max Ule, senior vice president at Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, says it is responsible for 
the law of negative selection. Harry 
Wayne McMahan remarks, “Committee 
creativity rarely produces anything worth 
while.” 

The agencies also must deal with re- 
alities which prevent a better commercial 
product and which do not relate to 
clients. One of these is the shortage of 
crack commercial copywriters and art di- 
rectors. “There aren’t ten consistently 
good commercial copywriters in the 
field,” declares Harry Wayne McMahan, 
whose new book “TV Tape Commer- 
cials” is to be issued shortly. As for art 
directors, he feels that the shortage is as 
great among them. McMahan notes that, 
“It took fifty years for advertising to 
really develop a competent art director.” 


Problem is protecting creative staff 


But Arthur Bellaire has a different 
point of view. Here is a quote from his 
book: “The biggest problem today how- 
ever, is not finding or developing crea- 
tive people. It is protecting them. As an 
industry, advertising has grown beyond 
the point where sound, creative work is 
considered its only function. There is 
research. There is merchandising. There 
are many other allied functions as well. 

“There is a need these days for more 
agency managements and advertisers to 
listen seriously to the copywriter who 
says, “This may sound like a crazy idea, 
but—.’ There should be a strict penalty 
for those who keep saying, ‘it will never 
work,’ because now and then it does 
work.” 

The communications bottleneck on all 
agency levels—within the agency, be- 
tween client and agency, etc.—is one of 
the most serious obstacles to better com- 
mercials. It is in this area where tape’s 
greatest contribution may develop. Tape 
cuts down greatly on the time lag be- 
tween production and completion; client 
and agency representatives can approve 
a commercial and see it finished within 
a day. If further changes are needed, they 
can be incorporated within another day. 
Tape permits immediate playback with 
the client present, retakes within the 
same day. With film, it can take weeks 
before all the “decision-makers” can see 
the rough takes in form that makes sense 
to them, and weeks more before final 
approval. 

Many in the commercial world also 
feel that agencies are too print oriented 
in a day and age when TV is the star 
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of the media circus. This, of course, is 
an old criticism. But as commercial pro- 
ducers see it, the word keeps the picture 
under its thumb when the reverse should 
be the case. 

The position of film producers is an 
anomoly in the present situation. In 
essence, they provide service organiza- 
tions; they supply space and personnel, 
and execute concepts provided by the 
agency and advertiser. But their func- 
tion is actually much more creative, they 
translate ideas into fluid pictorial terms; 
they control the talents of master cam- 
eramen, and ingenious directors. They 
have, by far, the greatest body of experi- 
ence in the field. For many accounts they 
create commercials. In other words, most 
often, they hold the key to success or 
failure. 

But their continuing charge is that 
they are shut out of the creative situa- 


tion. The agency usually seeks their serv- 
ices after the commercial idea is created. 
“We'd like to help more,” says Bob 
Bergman of Transfilm, “If producers 
were called in earlier, it might make all 
the difference in the world to many com- 
mercials,’ declares Marvin Rothenberg 
of MPO. 

Aside from their genuine desire to be 
of assistance, these commercial specialists 
may have another motive. They may be 
trying to prove to the agency and its 
client that their contribution is a major 
one, one that transcends that made by 
rivals. The need to prove such assistance 
is related to the still prevailing bid sys- 
tem. 

The bid system (some producers won't 
submit bids; they call them “estimates”, 
forces commercial producers to compete 
against each other by setting a price for 
a job. It was created by agencies as a 


means of preventing favoritism or, in a 
few cases, even bribery in the assignment 
of commercial work. 

But film producers find the system 
onerous. They point out bids can be 
easily rigged, that the bidding system has 
not worked in the allocation of govern- 
ment contracts, and that conditions 
within the commercial film business have 
changed radically from the time the sys- 
tem was created. 

There has been a trend toward bigness 
within the business. Elliot, Unger & 
Elliot has been bought by Screen Gems; 
Transfilm is part of the Buckeye Cor- 
poration; Filmways floated stock, ex- 
panded and has a loose arrangement 
with Warner Brothers. MPO and Law- 
rence-Schnitzer operate on both Coasts. 
Many of the smaller producers of com- 
mercials have dropped by the wayside. 

To page 83 



































TERRYTOONS PAVES THE WAY... 
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Between road-building and home-building, there’s a huge market today for paving materials. 
To make sure asphalt is used—and to pave the way for local contractors to get their share of 
the business—The Asphalt Institute asked Marschalk and Pratt (Division of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.) to produce a series of high-quality animated minute television commercials. 

Marschalk and Pratt, in turn, turned to Terrytoons for animation (including original music 
by Terrytoons’ music director). As so many of the leading agencies and advertisers have found, 
even the roughest, toughest animation projects go smoothly when they call in...@ TERRYTOONS 
A Division of CBS Films Inc., 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. Telephone PLaza 1-2345 
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Advertisement 


LV. spot editor 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 


SARRA 


NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


This 20-second animated spot for Alcoa Wrap can be used by itself or in conjunc- 
tion with Alcoa wrapped packages. An original jingle stresses the fact that Alcoa 
Wrap seals moisture in or out and seals in freshness and flavor. Created by SARRA 
for ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA through KETCHUM, MacLEOD & GROVE, 
INC. 


SARRA, INC. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


They’re young—they’re modern! This new live action series for O’Keefe Ale, with 
a special jingle and narration, points out the fact that young homemakers of today 
differ in taste as far as sports, home sites, interior decoration and cars are concerned 
—but all agree on the taste of O’Keefe Ale. Produced by SARRA for O’KEEFE 
BREWING COMPANY LIMITED through COMSTOCK & COMPANY. 


SARRA, INC. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Norman Rockwell describes the people of the oil industry as he works on the poster 
commemorating oil’s one hundredth year. He is one of a series of famous Americans 
who participate in this public service series calling visual attention to oil’s contribu- 
tion to the progress of the world. Distinguished commentaries are also made by 
General Alfred M. Gruenther, Donald Douglas, General David Sarnoff, Harvey Fire- 
stone, Frank Pace, Eric Johnston, General Mark Clark and John J. McCloy. Produced 
by SARRA for AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE through SULLIVAN, 
STAUFFER, COLWELL & BAYLES, INC. 


SARRA, INC. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Skillet cookery with your heart in mind is the theme of these new 60-second com- 
mercials for Wesson Oil. Simple demonstrations (made smart by matching skillets 
and costumes and high key photography) emphasize that Wesson Oil cuts down on 
cholesterol, today’s prime suspect in coronary heart disease. Produced by SARRA 
for WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. through FITZGERALD ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY, INC, 


SARRA, INC. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 











THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL from page 81 


The standards of commercial produc- 
tion have generally been lifted. Film 
producers claim that the difference in 
the grade of work produced by the larger 
and smaller firms is more pronounced. 
“It’s not nuts and bolts the advertiser is 
buying. It’s creative work,” they say. But 
there are a growing number of clients 
who use one producer on a yearly con- 
tractual basis. Robert Lawrence of Law- 
rence-Schnitzer estimates that 10-15 per 
cent of commercial billings are now per 
annum. 

Film producers take client and agency 
to task for other reasons. They believe 
that the client does not allow them 
enough time to produce the commercial 
because he is unaware of the complexity 
of the filming process. Rex Cox of Sarra 
explains, “After a film commercial is 
shot, it goes to the cutting room, then to 
the lab, and then for opticals. And after 
that it may need to go to opticals again 
or be reshot. It can easily take a week 
and probably more. Advertisers believe 
that because a commercial runs a minute, 
it should take a few hours to produce.” 

Producers also differ with other agency 
practices. They point out that some 
agency executives refuse to make changes 
in commercials once shooting is under- 


way, even when they realize they are 
necessary. These men don’t want to rock 
the boat: the client’s approval has al- 
ready been received. It makes life simpler 
to take the easy way out. 

What of commercial experimentation? 
It would seem natural for such a process 
to go on continually, but in reality it 
rarely does. Commercials are too costly. 
Some film producers have worked out 
arrangements which permit experimenta- 
tion at lower cost. Graham, Goulding & 
Elliot will produce and create commer- 
cials at cost, if they are to be tested 
experimentally in a few markets; such 
was the case with the Emily Tipp com- 
mercials which became very successful. 


Possibilities for the future 


What of the future? Undoubtedly the 
major commercial breakthrough will 
come in research and tape. Research will 
eventually provide much more defini- 
tively the qualitative answers so puzzling 
to all. And in the future, tape will pro- 
vide the creative man with the immedi- 
acy, the flexibility that will enable him 
to meet the most exacting marketing 
requirements. It should be, of course, 
remembered that in the present, tape’s 
primary value is for network commer- 


cials; advertisers report that not enough 
stations have machines and the cost of 
tape duplicates is very high. 

Such experts as Harry Wayne Mc- 
Mahan believe that tape can however, 
do everything that film can—and more. 
He cites among its advantages: the 
picture and sound quality which repro- 
duces that of live TV, lower costs, its 
production values (special effects and 
optical tricks), electronic matting, rehear- 
sal, self-correction, the elimination of 
fluffs, the making of alternative commer- 
cials, a form of testing, and others al- 
ready mentioned. 

In spite of all the innovations past and 
present it is generally agreed that those 
agencies which nurture the “proper cli- 
mate of creativity” are those which turn 
out the best commercial product. De- 
veloping such a “‘climate of creativity” is 
like juggling eight balls in the air at 
once. In the beginning the task was im- 
possible. Slowly but surely however, the 
agencies are moving closer to mastering 
the art. And as they do, whether the com- 
mercials are live or film, on tape, in 
color, it will make little difference for 
with the creative man working at full 
efficiency, the level of commercial effec- 
tiveness must increase substantially. END 
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pends upon current conditions and 
the cleverness of the proposed con- 
cept. These are the exceptional sit- 
uations where humor rates studied 


consideration: 
1. For products whose television 
commercials enjoy sufficient fre- 


quency to register a new lighthearted 
image on a broad scale. 

2. For products whose primary ap- 
peal is taste. 

3. For products which have lacked 
new features over a number of years. 
4. For products needing a sharp 
. change-of-pace in their advertising. 
5. For products lacking significant 
exclusive features or other marked 
advantages over competing products. 
6. For products which suggest fun 
and pleasantry in their usage. 

7. For products which do not rely 
for their selling on detailed live- 
action demonstrations. 

“Humor in television advertising,” 
stated TV copywriter William Rob- 
inson, “can boomerang. It may help 
you gain and hold attention. It may 
create a likable, low-pressure atmos- 
phere around your product. But, if 
not delicately handled, it can alien- 


ate the very people you are trying 
to sell.” 

There are products—there are situa- 
tions—where too light a touch can 
be dangerous. Again, one set of rules 
cannot apply in all cases, but an 
advertiser weighing the idea of hu- 
morous commercials can profit by 
keeping in mind the following list 
of “don'ts.” 

1. Have fun with the product, but 
don’t make fun of it. 

2. Don’t satirize too strongly the 
people who use the product and be- 
lieve in it nor the people who will 
try the product for the first time. 

3. Don’t be funny in situations that 
normally are not funny, such as 
those dealing with health or safety. 
4. Don’t be funny just for the sake 
of being funny. Direct all whimsy to 
important copy points. 

5. Don’t be subtly humorous lest the 
viewer miss the point and react neg- 
atively. 

6. Don’t try to be humorous and ex- 
tremely serious within the same com- 
mercial. Commercials are too short 
for abrupt changes of mood. 

7. Don’t resort to humor when your 


product has vast sales advantages 
which can be convincingly demon- 
strated by live action. Here the light 
approach may weaken believability. 


The following points were agreed 
upon by leading research organiza- 
tions during interviews. 


e The fewer points a commercial 
must communicate, the better its 
chance of being remembered. But 
these points must be related and 
integrated each with the other. 

e@ More visual than audio sell; the 
exact proportion of the sight ele- 
ment should be between 60 and 75 
per cent. 

e You must contact your audience 
in the first 15 to 20 seconds or all is 
lost. 

But attention in itself is not enough. 
It must be relevant attention. A per- 
sonality who wins attention for him- 
self and not the product is not doing 
a good job of selling it. 

e Imitation seldom pays off. The 
advertiser who copies usually loses 
something. His rival gains at his ex- 
pense. 
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For outstanding television journalism: 


Atlanta’s WSB-TV Scores 
Clean Sweep in AP News Awards 


General news, editorials and news features were the categories in which 
WSB-TV received top ratings in the Georgia Associated Press broad- 
casters competition. Five WSB-TV news staffers were given individual 
recognition. This was a clean-sweep of all awards made in the tele- 


vision journalism field. 


The excellence of WSB-TV’s local news service contributes greatly 
to this station’s dominant position with Georgia viewers. Certainly 


your advertising in Atlanta belongs on WSB-TV. 


WSB-TV 


ATLANTA 


Represented by Petry. Affiliated with The- 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution. Associat- 
ed with WSOC-WSOC/TV Charlotte, N.C., 
WHIO-WHIO/TV Dayton, Ohio. NBC, 


























TOGETHERNESS, INC. from page 49 


rowsky’s personal involvement in the 
rate card controversy he has stirred up 
lately. It started a few months ago when 
Lestoil’s public relations office an- 
nounced to the world that Barowsky had 
signed a “huge, 52-week, 90,000-line rec- 
ord-breaking newspaper campaign” in 
the Chicago Tribune costing $159,183. 
This was followed with the news last 
month that Lestoil had failed to renew 
its year-long contracts with Buffalo’s 
WGR-TV and WBEN-Tv (both of which had 
raised their rates last year, but allowed 
Barowsky a five-month long rate pro- 
tection). Instead, Lestoil bought satura- 
tion schedules in the Buffalo Evening 
News, the Buffalo Courier-Express and 
the Niagara Falls Gazette. 


Confused by broadcasters’ view 


A station representative—who finds in 
Barowsky “the inherent shrewdness of a 
Russian muhzik [peasant] and the ac- 
quired tenacity of a Yankee trader’— 
says he cannot really blame the man. 
“When he argues against higher rates, 
he does so out of a personal conviction 
that he himself could probably and eas- 
ily charge more for Lestoil, but that he 
won’t. Why then, Barowsky asks, should 
stations have the audacity to ask for 


as much as the traffic will bear.” Obvi- 
ously, Barowsky is offended and con- 
fused by what he terms “this cavalier 
approach.” For most of his natural life, 
he has dealt with men who had some- 
thing tangible to sell. For the past few 
years he has been thrust in daily contact 
with men whose intangible product— 
time—may make them a strange breed in 
his frame of reference. 

Whenever he is confused and puzzled, 
which on the surface appears to be sel- 
dom, Barowsky is said to go calling upon 
his old friends for advice. This habit, as- 
serts one station man, was exploited 
earlier this year by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, whose 1958 
president was William R. Dwight, pub- 
lisher of the Holyoke Transcript-Tele- 
gram and co-owner (with the North- 
ampton Daily Gazette and others) of 
WHYN-TvV, Holyoke, Lestoil’s first outlet. 
“I think the A.N.P.A. boys put the pres- 
sure on Dwight and that he in turn 
called upon old friend Barowsky.” This, 
says this source, explains Barowsky’s sud- 
den receptiveness to newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

At best, it seems to be a rather naive 
assumption, for Barowsky is hardly that 
innocent as to commit thousands of dol- 
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lars to a new medium simply because a 
friend suggested it. Whatever emotional 
reasoning may have gone through his 
head, one may be sure that it could all 
be calculated on a pure basis of good 
business. An advocate of the sliding scale, 
Barowsky complains of being taken ad- 
vantage of, points out that “It was my 
good faith, my wiilingness to spend hard- 
earned money,” that made marginal time 
pay off for Lestoil and now, presumably, 
for those who according to Barowsky 
seek to emulate his strategy. 


Told Texize Lestoil’s buying methods 


Presumably, Barowsky cannot accuse 
South Carolina’s Texize Chemicals of 
plagiarism, for it was Barowsky himself 
who several years ago told a visiting 
Texize official just how he went about 
buying marginal TV spot time, locking 
them up for firm, 52-week periods. Ba- 
rowsky today will rationalize this guile- 
less act by saying, “Competition is good 
for us, it broadens the market.” Yet, 
Texize is one of two Dixie rivals—the 
other being Mississippi's Dumas Milner 
Corporation—which seems to be check- 
mating Lestoil’s Southern exposure. 

It is this personal involvement in me- 
dia that might explain why he insists on 

To next page 
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You'll find aes Gaiave on 18s Slowing pages. Of special btwant 
are the success stories from local advertisers—men who count the 
daily results...using WBC television for real selling impact. @ Broad- 
casting is basic whether you're selling locally or nationally distributed — 
products. WBC is proving it with results like these every day. That’s 


why no selling campaign is complete without the WBC stations. 























TOGETHERNESS, INC. continued 


eing and meeting with the men to 
hom he entrusts his TV spot money. 
aid that his standing order to any 
liciting station is that both the repre- 
tative and an official come to Hol- 
before a new contract is signed. 
that these people are opposed to the 
imple courtesy of selling the client in 
fice (as against expecting him to 
e to them). It’s just that getting there 
than half the fun: Holyoke is 
1er inconveniently located and a New 
York train ride takes close to four hours 
vhile the nearest airport is Bradley Field 
listant Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Worse yet, from the rep’s point of 
iew, is that once they get in to see Ba- 
rowsky—and sometimes, they may be 
kept waiting for hours until a more 
ing problem than time is resolved 
hey may be subjected to an ever-so- 
ht brainwashing. What happens, says 
station representative who seems to 
survived the ordeal admirably, “‘is 
hat the old gent quietly reminds you 
t his buy is so much bigger than any- 
else’s, and that therefore he should 
be entitled to a ‘fair break.’ What makes 
hard to say no is that he’s usually 
ht 
Yet, after all is said and done, Barow- 


sky will treat them like visiting poten- 
tates from afar, not only inviting them 
to share lunch with him en famille, but 
even seeing to it that they are driven 
back halfway to New York. And, more 
often than not, he tucks a firm 52-week 
renewal into their attache cases. 
Barowsky’s deep-seated concern with 
rates, however, transgresses the area of 
“wheeling and dealing.” His concern is 
simply that of seeing Lestoil forced off 
the air. When, earlier this year, he began 
to lash out at “rate inflation’ whenever 
and wherever the opportunity best pre- 
sented itself—before the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, the Boston Rotary, the De- 
troit Adcrafters and the Columbus, Ohio, 
Advertising Club—Barowsky kept ham- 
mering on the same theme: inequality. 


A monopoly in advertising? 


Certain station practices, he said then 
and still says now, are “leading to a vir- 
tual monopoly in advertising for only 
those companies who have the means to 
out-advertise, even on a temporary basis, 
their smaller competitors.” (There was 
no doubt which particular soap company 
he had in mind.) 

To which the head of one important 
station rep firm says: “I don’t even in- 





tend to dignify his position. Why, just 
the other day, up in Holyoke, he asked 
one of our boys whether station X had 
made a profit last year, and if it did, how 
could they dare to raise their rates? The 
man is simply being unreasonable. You 
can’t go around allocating a certain 
blanket number of dollars per market 
and then split the money evenly down 
the middle. Apparently he never heard 
of the word ‘selectivity’.” 

“I don’t mind spending more money 
for more time,” he confessed recently, 
“but I draw the line at spending more 
for less.” The remarkable thing about 
this man is that while he deals in vol- 
ume—Kingsberg explains that a_ frac- 
tional rate increase could run Adell into 
the millions while Eskenasy asserts that 
“A number of rate cards have been set 
by what transpires in Dad’s office”—he 
tends to look at today’s buying patterns 
in much the same way he first went into 
one station at a time. 

Rare indeed is the advertiser whose 
TV activity encompasses 230 stations and 
7,000 announcements a week and who 
can tick off, from memory, precise rate 
card figures. Barowsky can. For instance, 
asked to explain his refusal to buy pre- 
mium time vis-a-vis Procter & Gamble, 

To page 88 

















YEAR-ROUND BUSINESS BUILDER 
“We only stay on a program 
as long as it develops 
business. Here, WBZ-TV, is 
iy contract for 52 weeks.” 
IMMONDS UPHOLSTERING 


NO SELLING CAMPAIGN IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THE @g@© STATION 





INCREASES NICELY COVERED 


“Our volume increase in a recession year was very 
gratifying. The stature of the company was 
considerably enhanced...hope our association with 
WBZ-TV will continue for many years.” 


JOHN J. REILLY, President 
Emerson Rug Company, Inc. 


TV GREAT ON MAIL ORDER 


—a $3.98 mail-order item— 
in two weeks on WBZ-TV. Sign 
us up for 6 more weeks.” 
SKILL-BUILT THERMOMETER 


i 





“We sold over 600 thermometers 
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From left to right: Mrs. 
ust Adeline M. S. Barowsky, 
ced Jacob L. Barowsky, 
ad Isaac L. Eskenasy, 
Dorothy B. Barowsky, 
ow Aaron L. Kingsberg, 
he Lenore B. Kingsberg, 
‘ou Edith B. Eskenasy. 
im 
ket 
wn 
ird 
ley 
ly, 
re ONE MAN'S FAMILY 
ut 
ol- 
— If blood really is thicker than wa- mother” to 260 employees, their Westover Air Force Base, there met 
1to ter, one will be hard put to find a wives, husbands and children. Un- and courted a pretty WAC sergeant 
at closer-knit management team than like the rest of the family she does named Edith Barowsky. He married 
set the one behind Lestoil. Presiding not draw a salary, puts in about four her after returning from the China- 
he over a slick new Bell Telephone hours a day at the plant because, she Burma-India theatre in 1946 with 
ns “call director” in his presidential explains, “Jacob asked me to.” the rank of major. New Orleans- 
a0 suite, patriarchal Jacob L. Barowsky Isaac Leon Eskenasy, 41, slim, born Eskenasy joined his father-in- 
is in immediate touch with: balding executive vice president and law’s firm as salesman, quit in 1951 
se Adeline Mable Seamon Barow- now, three years after the unex- to go into business for himself in 
nd sky, 61, for forty-three years, wife, pected death of Barowsky’s only son, Houston, but returned three years 
ho partner, help-mate and now, corpo- heir-apparent. Eskenasy, a chemist later to set up Jackson Associates, 
te ration secretary. Equally iron-willed, (U. of California ’39) and a former the so-called “house agency.” 
ce, this former Sunday school teacher U. S. Weather Bureau meteorologist, Edith B. Eskenasy, 38, his wife, 
re- prefers to walk in the shadow of her came to Holyoke in 1943 as an Air as the assistant treasurer, also heads 
le, husband, acts as unofficial ‘den Corps officer stationed at nearby Continued on page 89 
88 
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TRIPLED PREVIOUS YEAR TOO MANY SALES! 


rs “Gilbilt’s successes have been so greatly related to “We didn’t have enough 
‘Daily Almanac’! In addition to tripling salesmen to handle the 
ba previous year’s business, in the Fall of ’58 we sold tremendous number of leads 


obtained through WBZ-TV.” 
SALADMASTER 


entire production for well into the winter!” 


LEONARD GILMAN, President 
Gilbilt Lumber Co., Inc. 


REPRESENTED BY TELEVISION ENTATIVES, INC. 
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rHERNESS, INC. from page 86 


replied, “Why should I? On 
ew York, two 20-second and one 
! AAA announcements would 
$5,700 net. For $5,237.50, I get 
» (26 plus six on the station’s 
Dividend Plan’).” 


onification of a “nice guy” 


ive as Barowsky’s€ personal in- 


ent may strike some, it also has 


keep Lestoil in the most favor- 


ssible light—to retailers and cus- 


like. To more than a score of 


England wholesalers and chain 


xecutives (he refuses to work 
brokers), Lestoil is not a com- 
s the industrial personification 
ice guy.” Charles Ackerman, the 
of Modern Grocer, recently 


ted a Lestoil display contest 


yver 1,900 retail food operators, 
hich some 122 won portable TV 
nsistor radios and electric shav- 
ile the contest was a “package 
r an old and trusted advertiser 

; friend, Ackerman was most 
d with the way Barowsky han- 
winners. “He was overwhelmed 
reatment given his product, espe- 
w, with these other brands. He 
veryone’s hand personally .. .” 


Not only that, but he even thanks 
those consumers who trouble to write in, 
either complaining that the stuff is no 
good, or that it is so good that their store 
has run_out ef Lestoil. In either case, he 
will pgftsonally send along a free bottle 
of Lestoil.. What might smack of oppor- 
tunistic New England general store pro- 
vincialism so out of tune with the times 
actually may be the key to Barowsky’s 
concept of doing business. Lever Bro- 
thers may “personally guarantee” the 
products it makes, but somehow, it’s 
hard to picture a warm, friendly attitude 
oozing out from behind the imposing 
facade of Lever House; Lestoil offers 
no such guarantee. Instead, it comes 
through with a personal note from the 
president. Barowsky obviously knows 
the value of public relations. 

Yet, he steadfastly refuses to capitalize 
on this technique, at least, insofar as he 
himself is concerned. He eschews per- 
sonal publicity, unless, of course, it in- 
volves the company. And at this, he’s 
nobody’s fool. The number of newspaper 
and magazine articles that almost wor- 
shipfully recount the early days of trial 
and error that led up to Lestoil’s cur- 
rent success would fill a standard, two- 
drawer filing cabinet. A synthesis of all 





these stories might well read like this: 
Born in Vilna, Poland, in 1892, the 
son of Abraham and Edith (Lipshitz) 
Barowsky, he came to America at the age 
of five, attending grammar and public 
school in Holyoke, graduating from Har- 
vard in 1915. While at Harvard and help- 
ing out in Hebrew Sunday School, he 
met Adeline M. Seamon, and married 
her in 1916. Until 1921, he was a jobber 
with Holyoke’s Connecticut River Paper 
Company, then, with two children to 
feed, moved to Boston. There, he joined 
Adeline’s brother in the short-lived Metal 
Goods Manufacturing Company, four 
years later went to Florida to try his luck 
as a landbroker during the boom. When 
that bubble burst in 1926, he returned 
to Holyoke, teamed up with brothers 
David and Joseph and cousin Max to 
form General Cleaners & Dyers Co. 


Combined two-step cleaning process 


In 1932, struck down by a near-fatal 
kidney ailment, Barowsky brooded over 
a way to combine the two-step spot 
cleaning system that had proved both 
time-consuming and costly. With the 
help of chemist John Tulenko, now the 
general manager of the dry cleaning 
firm, they mixed a batch of chemicals in 

















1 TV-SHOW-2 NEW STORES 
“Owned one drive-in, Started 
advertising on WJZ-TV in Dec. ’57 
...by summer ’58 we 
opened two new drive-ins.” 


R. C. FISHER, Ameche’s 
Hamburger Drive-In 


W!Z-TV TOPS OTHERS! 
“WJIZ-TV’s program (Ford ‘Station Wagon 
Living Show’) brought us biggest 
turn-out yet. Response in 11 
other cities couldn’t compare.” 


EDWIN A. DANIELS 
Mondawmin Corporation (Shopping Center) 


NO SELLING CAMPAIGN IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THE STATI! 
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ONE MAN’S FAMILY from page 87 


up the personnel and payroll depart- 
ments, puts in a full eight-hour day 
despite being the mother of two 
growing girls (Pauline, 11, Diane, 7). 
A Radcliffe ('42) psychology major, 
Mrs. Eskenasy will shortly adminis- 
ter psychological aptitude tests to the 
women who'll run the Lestare pro- 
duction lines. 

Aaron Lawrence Kingsberg, 41, 
heavy-set, greying controller, house 
counsel and president of Jackson 
Associates. Born in Amsterdam, 
N. Y., graduated Amherst (’37), 
Kingsberg earned a law degree from 
Harvard ('40), spent the war in the 
Coast Artillery, returned to Am- 
sterdam to head up Kingsberg’s, the 


family’s paint and wallpaper con- 
cern. Married to Barowsky’s young- 
est daughter in 1950, Kingsberg 
didn’t come to work for Lestoil until 
December 1956, initially as control- 
ler, then, following Eskenasy’s pro- 
motion to staff vice president, as 
agency head. 

Dorothy Busch Barowsky, 41, vice 
president of Jackson, trustee of J. L. B. 
Realty Company, (owned jointly by 
Barowsky’s six grandchildren) is the 
widow of Seymour Israel Barowsky, 
who died suddenly December 1956 
at age 39. Mother of two (Norma 
Jean, 13, Gerald, 10), Mrs. Barow- 
sky met her late husband shortly 
after his graduation in 1939 from 


the U. of Vermont, married him 
after his return from wartime duty 
in Alaska. Before coming in full- 
time last year, she had worked in 
various capacities at Adell, and is 
credited with having devised the 
special card index system by which 
the agency keeps automatic tabs on 
all station rates and time purchases. 

The only non-working member of 
the family is Kingsberg’s wife, Le- 
nore, 32. A graduate of Providence’s 
Bryant College and the Massachu- 
setts School of Art & Design, she 
helped decorate the new executive 
offices, but prefers to stay home, 
rearing two daughters, Myra Lee, 7, 
and Nancy Dee, 4.. 








Lenore’s baby bathtub, called it Lavol. 
Son Seymour coined the name Lestoil 
and after 21 years of building a tidy in- 
dustrial chemicals company, Barowsky 
cracked the retailer’s shelf. 

But Barowsky, thinks a former busi- 
ness friend of his, “Does not want to go 
down in history as just another soap 
manufacturer who struck it rich.’ Ad- 
mired far and wide for having shown 
both leadership and initiative in brother- 
hood and business, a Who’s Who on Ba- 





rowsky will show him to be active in, 
or an officer of, the National Conference 
of Christians & Jews, United Jewish 
Appeal, American Red Cross, Catholic 
Day Nursery and the YMHA. The fact 
that Barowsky was active in all these 
things long before he struck it rich sug- 
gests that there is more to all this than 
merely “enlightened big business.” 


Barowsky himself recognizes the in- 
separability of public and private wel- 
fare, says, “We do not live in a vacuum. 


Our accomplishments are possible only 
because we live in a society that enables 
us to become what we are.” 

He dispenses a veritable fountain of 
charitable donations and, unlike a num- 
ber of up-and-coming philanthropists, 
does not mind discussing it. “Why,” he 
will say in amazement that the question 
should even have been asked, “I was 
born a Jew and I recognize the great 
needs that have to be met. Leadership 
and responsibility in the community 
To next page 
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STORES CLAMOR FOR COOKIES 
“Immediate and terrific response to 
. WJZ-TV preview of cookies. 
§ Demand was 80 great we had to start 
distribution ahead of schedule.” 


- e A. VINTON FEETE 
W. Buddemeirer Co. Inc., for Maryland Biscuit Co. 












“From the moment Bob-A-Loop appeared 


IMMEDIATE REACTION 


on WJZ-TV, there arose 


an immediate reaction for the toy 


at every store.” 


ROBERT HYATT, V. P, Azrael Advertising 


for Romco Enterprises (Toys) 


(JZ-TV Baltimore 


REPRESENTED BY TELEVISION ADY ERTISING REPRE ee INC., 


ah 


NOW IN EVERY CHAIN! 


“In just one month, received 9,000 coupons 


from WJZ-TV offer. 


Instead of poor distribution, product 


now in every chain!” 


CHESTER G. WHITE, White’s Service Sales, Inc. 


for Original Crispy Pizza 






































TOGETHERNESS, INC. continued 


not be left to the few. Everyone 
m participate.” 

| when Barowsky says everyone, he 
means just that. In Holyoke last year, 
the nearly 250, employees of Adell ac- 
ted for the highest per-capita Com- 
munity Chest contributions. 

Of all the numerous awards and cita- 
tions that have been showered upon him 
like so many samples of Mr. Clean, Ba- 
rowsky seems proudest of the fact that 
the Massachusetts Department of Com- 

a few months ago “gratefully 
recognized” Barowsky’s “enterprise, in- 
genuity and resourcefulness” in contrib- 
uting to the post-recession recovery. 

Most of the time, he tries to accentu- 
ite the positive. “I will not allow either 
my salesmen or my advertising people to 
mention the competition, because detri- 
ment constitutes bad salesmanship.” 

Somewhat pedantic by nature, Barow- 
sky occasionally hoists himself by his 
own pe tard. 

Thus, he will dismiss product market 
research as “a lot of hokum,” possibly 
because he has never had to employ it 
in the contiguous market-by-market in- 
troduction of Lestoil. Or, he will exor- 
cise P&G and Lever for allegedly copy- 


catting Lestoil’s commercial approach, 


asking, “Where are the great creative 
minds of Madison Avenue?” Later, he 
will insist that these “imitations” really 
aren’t effective at all, reversing himself 
still later by suggesting that, perhaps, 
they are creating “yet another image” 
in the public’s mind “of our product.” 

Actually, what P&G and Lever both 
are doing is a variation on the earliest 
of Lestoil’s live-action commercials. 


Refuses to send prints to limbo 


Barowsky himself will admit his 
early commercials were no works of 
art. “Sure,” he says, “they were corny, 
but they sold Lestoil.”’ As a matter of fact, 
they still do; budget-minded Barowsky 
refuses to dispatch the early prints to 
limbo on grounds that they were effec- 
tive then and ought to be just as effec- 
tive now. However, cognizant of change, 
he retained Robert Lawrence Animation 
Inc. last year to fashion up the amusing, 
animated “Dirt” character, whose cre- 
ators, RLA vice president Peter Cooper 
and animator George Cannata, are still 
turning them out. Bay State Productions 
in neighboring Agawam continues to 
handle live-action commercials. 

Indicative of Lestoil’s future advertis- 
ing strategy on TV is the report that 





Lawrence is no longer producing one- 
minute spots and that the studio now is 
concentrating on 30-second spots and 10- 
second ID’s. Apparently, Barowsky be- 
lieves the product to be sufficiently well- 
established to let quick reminders do 
the selling. (See “How Long Should a 
Commercial Be?” May, 1959.) 

At any rate, most of the plant activity 
in the months ahead will concern itself 
with the introduction of a new non- 
chlorinated powdered household bleach 
known as Lestare (pronounced “less 
tear”). This product, to which three 
fully-automatic production lines  (re- 
portedly costing more than $750,000 to 
install) are committed, will shortly be 
introduced in the Holyoke-Springfield 
market by means of both animated 
and live-action commercials. Presum- 
ably, Lestare will get the saturation TV 
treatment, although agency head Kings- 
berg speaks ominously of “re-evaluating 
our media approach.” Reportedly, over 
$1,000,000 will be spent in newspapers 
before the end of the year. 

Obviously committed for the long 
haul, Barowsky faces the future with un- 
bridled optimism. As regards the past, he 
can look back over the past four years 
with enormous self-satisfaction. The 








BIGGEST SALES IN 40 YEARS 


“KDKA-TV gave us the greatest sales 


in our 40 year history 
and cost less per sale than any 
other major campaign!” 
MARVIN AND JERRY JOSEPHS 
King’s Clothes, Inc. 


BASIC BUYING HABIT CHANGED—IN WEEKS! 


“KDKA-TV pushed the ‘Family’ 
loaf for a month—now 
it’s the outstanding leader in 
the Tastemaster line.” 


LARRY ROTHMAN, S. Laurence Rothman 
Company for Vienna Baking Company 


MILK DRINKERS UP SALES 10% 
“KDKA-TV’s large and 
loyal audience has increased 
milk-drinking to the 
tune of 10% in over-all sales.” 


B. FRIEDMAN, Friedman & Rich 
for Beverly Farms Milk 
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junkdealer’s son from Holyoke—he now 
laughingly remarks that his father today 
might be called a “salvage engineer’’— 
has done well by himself and his family, 
all of whom live in the Mountain View 
Drive section of town in splendid com- 
fort. His wife drives a 1959 Cadillac, 
though he himself prefers an older 
model Chevrolet. He is an officer of the 
very bank—Hadley Falls Trust—whose 
credit extensions allowed him to bid for 
riches far beyond his fondest expecta- 
tions. He delights in wearing expen- 
sively-tailored casual clothes and in 
availing himself of such executive ap- 
purtenances as an electric shoe shine ma- 
chine in his office bathroom. Neither 
these prizes nor the citations that adorn 
his office appear to have gone to his head. 
“I’m a man of simple tastes,” he con- 
fesses, explaining his predilection for TV 
cartoons and shoot-em-up westerns. 


Unimpressed by fast fame 


Above all, he is unimpressed with the 
fast fame that has been bestowed upon 
him by an industry notorious for its 
mercurial friendships. 

“I’m old enough now to know that 
fame is fleeting, that prominence is shal- 
low. Today you’re a wonder. Tomorrow 
you're dead. The man who doesn’t take 
success in his stride is toying with na- 
we. END 


GOODSON AND TODMAN from page 54 


one both daytime and nighttime and the 
other during the day only. 

Four of their bread and butter shows 
bring in plenty of cake. They are What’s 
My Line, now in its ninth year as is Beat 
the Clock; I've Got A Secret in its sev- 
enth year, and To Tell The Truth, two 
and a half years old; Price Is Right, their 
most recent hit, received 16,000,000 
postal cards in a recent month from 
viewers who want to play its “Showcase” 
segment. NBC has bought their newest 
daytime creation, Split Personality. 


Would like trade appreciation 


While Goodson and Todman are free 
of guilt about their creations, they would 
be happier if they felt more people un- 
derstood and appreciated their efforts. 
They believe the trade is almost as myo- 
pic about their kind of program as the 
pseudo-eggheads who point fingers at 
them with distaste. 

Ironically enough both Mark Good- 
son and Bill Todman are intellectuals 
in the best sense of that much abused 
word. Both work with their minds. They 
are among the backers of a new publish- 
ing house, the Star Press. Jointly they 
own 50 per cent of a newspaper, the 
Pawtucket Times of Rhode Island. Both 


91 


are university-educated. Goodson is a 
California-born Phi Beta Kappa who 
took his degree at the state university. 
Todman relinquished an ambition to 
practice medicine. He was fatigued from 
too much education. He holds two de- 
grees; one from New York University 
and the other from Johns Hopkins. 

These men view the recent revolt of 
many upperbrows against television as 
existing in a vacuum. “Most of these 
people don’t even know what they are 
attacking,” says Goodson, a round-faced 
contemplative man of medium height. 
“They have no comprehension of mass 
media and its place in the life of the 
country. When a book sells 25,000 copies, 
such people acclaim it a great success. 
Our shows reach 95,000,000 homes each 
week. That’s approximately 200,000,000 
people. 

“Most people don’t hold dialectics 
with their consciences about entertain- 
ment. They either like it or they don’t. 
We live in a country where people like 
ads (they’re a form of news), where 
window shopping is a national pastime, 
where technology and its contribution 
to everyday living has been significant.” 

“America is game-minded,” says his 
partner, Bill Todman, a dapper lean 

To next page 














$1.00 IN TIME...$20 IN SALES! 
“KDKA-TV is our greatest pull. 
We get $20 in appliance sales for every $1 spent 
on KDKA-TV...plus indirect good 
will and sales in other departments.” 
MEL LANDOW, Vice President 
Taylor-Reed Corporation 


KDKA-TV Pittsburgh 


es ogee BY TELEVISION ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES, INC 


40% MORE BUSINESS 
“KDKA-TV came through with 
flying colors—increased business 
more than 40% over any 
previous engagement here.” 


DICK FORTUNE 
Ice Capades 


§ CARLOADS OF COCOA MARSH 
f of KDKA-TV’s selling power? Look 
at the carloads of Cocoa Marsh 
TRthipped into Pittsburgh after the mail 
tesponse to the offer on KDKA-TYV.” 
MALCOLM P. TAYLOR 
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GOODSON AND TODMAN continued 


»f forty-three, whose intensity is 
oncealed. “Crossword puzzles have 
i national craze for years. Baseball, 
its complex rules, still draws the 
tion of most men from April 
igh September. Suppose all audi- 
participation shows were abolished? 
d juvenile delinquency be ended? 
| saintliness become a _ national 
cteristic?”’ 


lf it’s popular, it’s no good” 


reality,” the forty-four-year-old 

lson remarks, “these people are 

ing a status-conscious, snobbish, 

die-class attitude.” “They have one 

fodman comments, “If it’s popu- 

no good.” Goodson continues, 

use they may have tired of the nov- 

f television, they turn to other 

of entertainment. But the major- 

people have no such alternatives. 

Besides, they wouldn’t want to hear Bela 
»k if they could.” 

fodman points out that “They make 

illowance for the framework in 

h we operate. We didn’t make the 

We can’t ignore competitive de- 

ds. We can’t ignore audiences. We 

lo that only at our peril. The na- 

of the sweat box we call television 


is that entertainment must be ground 
out like hamburger.” 

“Why even expect TV to be consist- 
ently good?” questions Goodson. “When 
I was a boy back in Sacramento, I used 
to sort pears. One per cent of them were 
outstanding. They went to New York. 
Another three per cent were unusual. 
They went to Chicago. The rest went to 
other cities and to canneries. Nature it- 
self produces the superior only rarely.” 

To these packagers, most television 
critics are equally ineffectual. “They 
don’t exist insofar as we’re concerned. 
We don’t pay their criticism any atten- 
tion,” states Bill Todman. His partner 
agrees, “Critics look down at our shows. 
Most are not interested in our form of 
entertainment. But is a good quiz any 
less good than a bad drama? Shouldn’t 
it be evaluated for what it is—light enter- 
tainment?” 

No matter how it is classified, the au- 
dience participation show, in the view of 
both men, has a genesis unlike any other 
program type. 

Goodson gives a more detailed expla- 
nation of their point of view. “When I 
was in Hollywood recently, I had to staff 
one of our dramatic shows. I saw direc- 
tors from Perry Mason, writers from 





Peter Gunn, and assorted talents from 
other mystery series. Producing a dra- 
matic show is not easy, but basically it’s 
a collation. You pull together all the ele- 
ments, and when you do it well, you 
succeed, 

“Producing the participation show is 
different. You can’t hire anyone. It’s cre- 
ated right in your office. You’re not of- 
fering talent that is merely good. You're 
offering a unique skill, a skill which 
can’t be duplicated. Sponsors wonder 
about the prices for our programs. 
Where does the money go, they ask. Well, 
we're charging them for success. They'll 
buy untested pilots for $45,000. We're 
selling tested properties for $30,000. We 
don’t give 5,000 horses. We deliver 20,- 
000,000 families.” 


A study in personality contrasts 


The two men who run this organiza- 
tion are an interesting study in contrasts. 
Goodson is an untanned city-dweller. 
Todman is a sun-loving suburbanite. 
Goodson is a driving perfectionist. Tod- 
man tries to be unruffled and patient. 

They function very well together. 
Goodson, a former radio announcer, 
moves in the creative area. Todman, a 
former radio writer and outstanding idea 











SWEET SUCCESS 
“Normal week’s coffee-cake 
sales 3,000. Sales 


after KYW-TV promotion—7,200 


..-& 240% increase!” 


E. T. GILCHRIST, Ass’t to President 


Hough Bakeries, Inc. 


NO SELLING CAMPAIGN 








TV CREATES FOOT-FAD 
“There are almost no youngsters walking 
into shoe and department stores who are not 
asking for Red Ball Jets. Beautiful 
increase in sales...opened new accounts, too.” 





W. M. BRUCE 
Red Ball Footwear 
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man, specializes in sales and negotia- 
tions. Their areas of responsibility are 
understood, but not restrictive. Each 
moves into the other’s problem areas 
when necessary. 

Goodson has his own word for audi- 
ence participation programs. He calls 
them “‘nowness” shows. He says, “These 
programs give viewers a sense of enter- 
tainment being created right on the spot. 
They unravel as you are watching them 
as if out of a scroll. The ending writes 
itself before your eyes. Besides, people 
are permitted to be themselves, to meet 
all sorts of tests. You can get excited by 
what comes out of people under such 
conditions.” 

Goodson and Todman make a strong 
claim for audience participation. They 
believe that it has added a variety of 
forms to television, a field in which, as 
explained, most of the entertainment is 
derivative. These structures may seem 
minor, they maintain, but in actuality 
they are of great consequence. Goodson, 
the more philosophically-inclined of the 
two, is especially voluble about this fea- 
ture of their shows. 

“Audience participation goes back to 
the parlor game, of course,” Goodson 


begins. “In radio such programs as Uncle 
Jim’s Question Bee had a contestant 
next to a mike and asked questions. It 
was among the forerunners of the latter- 


day quiz. The panel show is a direct de- 
scendant of Twenty Questions. This pub- 
lic domain game, whose purpose was to 
stump the experts, forced them to guess 
abstractions. 

“Audience participation took a long 
step forward with Winner Take All 
which we created in 1941 and sold in 
1946. For the first time, two contestants 
were played against each other. Second, 
the game was played over a period of 
weeks. Thus was established the sus- 
penseful carry-over device later to be 
used by Twenty-One and $64,000 Ques- 


tion. 


Restructured ‘Who Am I?’ 


“What's My Line,’ Goodson contin- 
ues, “originated when we began playing 
around with an old parlor game, ‘Who 
Am I?’ We restructured it completely. 
No more were people asked questions. 
Their occupation became the question. 
We shifted the emphasis from an ab- 
straction represented by a question to 
people themselves. But we also did some- 
thing with a panel that had never been 
done before—we allowed them to dom- 
inate the show. The game became sec- 
ondary. This we did by casting them 
carefully, and by allowing the panel to 
question continuously until it received 
a negative answer. The panelists already 
had color but we nurtured their per- 








sonalities by giving them more time to 
perform. Thus was born an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of audience participation 
show. 

“With I’ve Got A Secret, we shifted 
the emphasis significantly. I knew the 
game was derived from What's My Line. 
It was brought to me by Allen Sherman 
and Howard Merrill. I saw and still see 
nothing wrong with a derivation as long 
as it’s a good derivation (The Name’s 
The Same, one of their former programs, 
was a kissing cousin of What’s My Line). 

“We broadened the secret. We 
opened up the game to include any sub- 
ject. But now it was more difficult to 
play the game, the secret more difficult 
to guess. The audience, we learned, was 
more interested in the payoff so we de- 
vised stunts for the panel to perform. 
This is one of our most popular shows, 
particularly liked in the South and the 
Middle West. 


A form indigenous to TV 

“Our big breakthrough came with 
To Tell The Truth. Here for the first 
time was developed a structure that was 
indigenous to television. In order to 
really enjoy the program, you must play 
the game yourself, not just watch other 
people play. This resulted when for the 
first time we did not tell the audience 
the secret. They tried to guess the iden- 
To next page 
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ONE SPOT...3000 REPLIES! 


“Did you cast a spell around Ohio? 


Over 3,000 of your KYW-TV 


viewers responded instantly—more 
an we received from any other.city.” 


SHEILA McKEON 


Brown & Rowland, Inc. for ‘‘Q-Tips”’ 


W-TV Cleveland 


REPRESENTED BY TELEVISION ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES, INC. 


SALES-A-POPPIN’ 


“Using KYW-TV exclusively, 


our sales show an 
increase of 40% over 
last year’s figures.” 


PEGGY MILLER, Radio-TV Media Director 


Lustig Advertising for Squirt 


Ma ~ xh a 5 


BIGGEST CROWD EVER 


“Last Wednesday we had the largest 


crowd, greatest return 
in 58 years...and our only 


' advertising was on KYW-TYV.” 


R. M. ANDREAS, Manager 
Puritas Spring Park Co. 

















GOODSON AND TODMAN continued 


ty of one of the three people we pre- 
nted each week just as the panel did.” 
‘Our -next major project was Price Is 
tight,” the self-possessed Bill Todman 
«plained. “It was a venture in a differ- 
it direction. Price is based on guessing 
cost of merchandise on display. Its 
nesis is the auction, but we structured 
lifferently from many shows which are 
sed on this device. We didn’t inter- 
w contestants. We didn’t ask them 
iestions. We let the merchandise itself 
come the puzzle. And we let the home 
udience play the game too. We 
mndered at first whether the form was 
) thin, but it held up remarkably well.” 


Audience gets two pieces of puzzle 


Split Personality, their newest creation, 
ids still another dimension to their 
periments with form. The show gives 
he home audience two pieces of a puzzle, 
hile each of the contestants has only 
e. IT'wo contestants play against each 
ther on a big board to try to identify a 
rsonality for a prize of merchandise. 
On the board are categories, age, resi- 
nce, occupation. Each contestant gives 
ay information to his competitor, in- 
formation that he does not know, though 
does know the category in which it 


is in. The home audience Icarns what 
both contestants give away. 

What does form really mean to tele- 
vision programming? Mark Goodson be- 
lieves that form is an essential ingredient 
in entertainment if it is to satisfy the 
needs of the television tapeworm. He 
points to the success of You Bet Your Life 
which gave Groucho Marx a structure 
that enabled him to last all these years. 

Other TV comedians have not been as 
fortunate. “Talent needs structure badly 
on TV,” Goodson maintains. “Herb 
Shriner did very well for himself and us 
for several years on Two For The 
Money, but he seemed to feel he was 
demeaning himself. CBS thought he was 
more important than our structure. 
They gave him his own program but he 
never did find the form. Fred Allen’s 
only success on TV was as a panelist on 
What’s My Line. We tried creating an 
audience participation show for him but 
it didn’t work. He never felt at home 
in it.” 

The forms that Goodson and Todman 
have created have resulted from the most 
grinding kind of work. They find inspi- 
ration no substitute for sweat. Of What’s 
My Line Todman says, “It took eight 
months noodling before the melody re- 





vealed itself;” they spent 250 hours in 
putting the finishing touches on that 
program; eight hours just to change a 
word in the title. They go through end- 
less soul searching before making the 


most minute change. And they tinker | 


continuously with a program even when 
it is on the air until they feel they have 
it right. 


Involved in the grubby details 


Goodson complains, “People come in 
here and talk about ‘getting a package 
rolling’ as if it were as easy as clipping 
coupons. Their naivete astounds me. 
Sponsors who come in are amazed at the 
grubbiness of the details we involve our- 
selves in. They have no conception of 
the extent to which we are involved in 
our productions. We take nothing for 
granted. I sometimes say a producer 
must have two eyes; one to be near- 
sighted, the other to be far-sighted. 
We've got to examine our ideas from 
both the long and short range points of 
view. It’s easy enough to get an idea. 
But can you execute it well? I focus 20 
per cent on concept and 80 per cent on 
execution because that’s where most of 
the trouble comes.” 

Todman is much more actively en- 




















30% OF TOTAL NATIONAL SALES! 


“We doubled our sales 


...8old 30% of the company’s 


total national 


output in the KPIX area.” 


DICK DRURY 


Maggie Magnetic Company (Games) 


NO SELLING CAMPAIGN IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


KPIX, stores that used 


to sell 2 to 3 cases a month now 


sell up to 30 a week!” 


R. F. GUGGENHEIM, D’Evelyn-Guggenheim 
Advertising Agency for Kikko Man-All-Purpose Soy Sauce 


900% INCREASE IN 6 MONTHS! 
“Since starting our campaign on 


DOWN GO OTHER MEDIA-UP Go | 


“We've cut down on other 
media—and still our 
sales have increased 

25% thanks to KPIX.” 


YOUNG BROS. 
Appliances 
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gaged in dealing with clients. He says, 
“One of the major problems in this busi- 
ness is the kind of sponsor who thinks 
that a show takes off from a launching 
ad. Good shows take time to build, 
and they take confidence in the pro- 
ducer.” 

Both find the networks on occasion 
even more difficult to deal with than cli- 
ents. “They don’t want a good show 
anymore. They want a good evening,” 
Todman declares. “If you’re getting nine 
million homes, and the competition is 
one million ahead of you, everything is 
okay. But if he gets two million ahead 
of you, you’re a bum.” 


Will film reruns build sets-in-use? 


Todman is concerned about daytime 
television. He wonders whether too 
many film reruns are being programmed. 
He wonders whether they will help build 
sets-in-use during the day. He notes that 
the trend toward specials may eventually 
interfere with program continuity. As 
evidence, he cites the fact that one net- 
work is now asking for six preemptions 
during a 39-week season, not two. His 
present occupation is to keep on top of 
“Operation Vulture.” “We're waiting for 


new shows to fail. We've already got 
shows ready for the casualties to come 
and we’re building others.” 

Naturally both men are well aware of 


the necessity to find new ideas, both for 


live and film TV. Mark Goodson, how- — 


ever, isn’t too sanguine about sponsors 
recognizing them. “They want the new 
and the distinctive, the odd and the 
unique, but they want all this and a 
track record too,” he comments. “Most 
sponsors don’t want to gamble; they 
want the moderate success; they don’t 
want the big flop which could have be- 
come a big hit. The biggest advertisers 
are the most cold blooded. 

“The problem of developing new 
shows,” Goodson remarks, “is obvious 
enough. Patterns develop and everybody 
wants to hide under their umbrella. 
We've been very successful with audi- 
ence participation, but, on occasion, 
even we've lost our guts. But we’re con- 
stantly developing ideas. We throw away 
fifteen for every one we use. 

“The big problem of creativity is that 
newness never reveais itself. You’ve got 
to jump over the Chinese Wall in your 
mind. You are driven toward being de- 
rivative. You're afraid of getting too far 
out and your sense of training and or- 
ganization drags you back in. You be- 
come afraid of being too wild. 

“But we know there are new forms, 
new shows around the corner. I don’t 
know their names. I don’t know their 
structures. As I create the idea, I'll cre- 
ate the new form to fit it.” END 
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RECALL BUILT IN? from page 57 


called by the women immediately after 
viewing the test commercials and what 
they remembered a week later. The 
commercials with the biggest sales pay- 
off expressed negative situations of fear, 
threat of failure, lack of approval or so- 
cial isolation. Yet these commercials did 
not make as strong an immediate im- 
pression as those expressing positive or 
happier emotions. The chart on page 98 
shows the relative impact and sales ef- 
fectiveness of commercials embodying 
negative emotions and those accentu- 
ating the positive. 


The ultra-simple vs. the complex 


Perhaps the outstanding example of 
the discrepancy between immediate re- 
call, delayed recall and the elements that 
sell is what we found comparing the 
complex commercial and the ultra-sim- 
ple one. Obviously the commercial with 
a few simple elements—dialogue, props, 
artwork—got the highest immediate 
playback. 

Less obvious, though, is the fact that 
this kind of commercial was more 
quickly forgotten. On the other hand, 
complex commercials—if their many ele- 
ments fused in a single overall theme— 
were not necessarily more confusing to 

To page 98 











ROCKET LAUNCHED~—BY TV! 
“Exceptional results 
...8ales took a 
definite rise upon 
our start on KPIX.” 


HOWARD K. WHITNEY, Adam-Whitney Company 
(Toy manufacturer) 


PIX San 





ORGAN SPOTS STRIKE 300% CHORD! 
“From a saturation schedule of spots exclusively over 














KPIX for Thomas Electronic Organs, priced from 
$750...an increase in business of 300% in the Bay 


' Area. So successful it depleted inventory!” 
N. C. TEAKLE, N. C. Teakle Distributing Company. 


Thomas Electronic Organs 





Francisco | 


REPRESENTED BY TELEVISION ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES, INC. 
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“It would be unrealistic to assume that television, like 
other media, will not begin to show an increase in 


cost-per-thousand.”’ 
Clifford S. Samuelson, General Mills 


‘Not only is television making . . . our company known, 
but it is making . . . our agents known. And... it is 
stimulating greater sales achievements.” 

Carroll M. Shanks, Prudential Insurance Co. 


“Television is the best medium we've found to give 
the public a concept of what Armstrong stands for.” 
C. J. Backstrand, Armstrong Cork Co. 


“It is easier to double the selling power of a commer- 
cial than to double the audience of a program. | believe 
that television is the most potert advertising medium 


ever devised.”’ 
David Ogilvy, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 


“| propose . . . a formal project directed toward find- 
ing a way to strengthen programming and the com- 
mercial use of the (television) medium. | cannot help 
feeling that . . . the sales power of television will yet 
be further enhanced.” 

Bart Cummings, Compton Advertising 


“There should be representation of the client point 
of view all the way through scripts, characters, stars.”’ 
Atherton W. Hobler, Benton & Bowles 


A prediction from Samuelson of General Mills. A pro- 
posal from Cummings of Compton. A precept from 
Ogilvy of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. A pat on the back 
for television from Backstrand of Armstrong Cork. 
All of these statements reveal the advertising philos- 
ophy of top-echelon executives. All are from articles in 
recent issues of TELEVISION MAGAZINE. 


Each month, TELEVISION MAGAZINE brings its readers 


of broadcast advertising 


the considered thinking of advertising leaders—men 
whose opinions are sought after and respected. Be- 
cause the stakes in television are high and the pay-off, 
even higher, top executives need more than spot news. 
They depend on the perspective, the information-in- 
depth found only in TELEVISION MAGAZINE. 


This editorial policy not only attracts management 
people to TELEVISION MAGAZINE, but provides a unique 
climate of authority and prestige for advertisers who 
want to reach management. These are cogent reasons 
why TELEVISION MAGAZINE has become the manage- 
ment magazine of broadcast advertising. 


television 


magazine 
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veya the women surveyed. In fact, the com. | ™” 
NEGATIVE VS. POSITIVE COMPLEX VS. THE SIMPLE plex commercial permitted a number of } 4, 
levels of awareness which seemed to guar. 
IMMEDIATE RECALL Negative Positive IMMEDIATE RECALL Complexity Ultrasimplicity antee a lasting impression. For instance, c 
Average number of items Average number of items whenever two different elements mutu- gen 
per commercial per commercial ally reinforced the single sales theme, | SU 
those surveyed reported those surveyed reported the commercial in question enjoyed a mol 
accurately accurately higher degree of delayed recall and sales } © 
Initial (unaided) recall ......... ee 5.8 Initial (unaided) recall ....3.1........ 3.9 impact. ( 
— RECALL (1 Hr. later) INTERMEDIATE RECALL (1 Hr. later Stctnection cnneed digs in recall pa 
verage number of initial Average number of initial 
items per commercial items per commercial But if any of the elements in a com- | 
those surveyed reported those surveyed reported plex commercial, e.g., a prop or an un- ( 
accurately accurately usual background, distracted from the | YS 
First (aided) recall ............ BS asecee 3.4 First (aided) recall ........ | SSS oa 3.0 primary sales theme, the commercial ( 
LATENT RECALL (1 Wk. later) LATENT RECALL (1 Wk. later) dipped in delayed recall and sales effec | 
Average number of initial Average number of initia! tiveness. grot 
items per commercial items per commercial The chart to the left shows how the 
those surveyed reported those surveyed reported complex, yet well-integrated commercial, (4 
accurately accurately compares with the commercial embody- app 
Second (aided) recall .......... Bis egiccices 12 Second (aided) recall ...... <5 0.8 ing too simple a format and presenta- imp 
tion. Those surveyed reported accurately 
Average number of new Average number of new in verbal and graphic form. (5 
items per commercial items per commercial com 
those surveyed reported those surveyed reported 
accurately accurately CONCLUSION (6 
Second (aided) recall ........... jo EER GR eee 0.4 Second (aided) recall ...... eee omeninnt 0.1 If a commercial is to stick in the com put 
PURCHASE BEHAVIOR PURCHASE BEHAVIOR sumer’s mind until the time of purchase, } ball’ 
Average number of Average number of its form must be strong and its idea 
New Purchases’ “New Purchases’ powerful. Yet it must be a careful blend- (7 
per commercial 2... 20. .66000000% 3.8........3.8 per commercial .........+.. 4.8.....45- 2.1 ing of these elements into a single sales pret 
= theme if it is to resist the audience’s tend- | ‘he 
ence was then individually exposed 0 
METHODOLOGY to a protocol of the twelve packaged- "ei 
goods commercials. Each commercial | “St 
This research report is based on was ten seconds in length. All com- f "™ 
three years of testing the memories mercials were screened in a chang- = 
and purchase behavior of 100 wo- ing random order of presentation | °°” 
men in relation to the various com- throughout the experiment in order whi 
mercial approaches of the following to minimize possible bias from either om 
major brands in twelve packaged primacy or recency, as well as poten- om 
goods product categories: tial additive or distortive effects any . 
Imperial Margarine two adjacent commercials might con- ns ™ 
Hunt’s Catsup sistently have upon each other. on 
Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Foil Each commercial was chosen for i 
Comet Scouring Cleanser its dominant expression of one of the tt 
concur Coca-Cola three test categories of Angularity, “iq 
! Maxwell House Instant Coffee Positive or Negative emotion and | '" 
Ban Deodorant Complexity. At least two commer- a 
Ipana Toothpaste cials represented each category. _ 
Bayer Aspirin Two consecutive test sessions were am 
Swan’s Down Cake Mix held exactly one week apart. In the | “"*S 
Wesson Oil first session, every audience member | * '¢ 
Star-Kist Tuna Fish was individually tested for unaided Purc 
me: A probability selection of woman recall immediately after every expo } “ br 
Official Outlet for homemakers between the ages of 18 sure, one commercial at a time. Every | “™° 
and 58 was first tested with the woman was asked to verbalize every- ume 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA BLOOMINGTON Winne Scale of Neuroticism against thing she had seen. All responses = 
DECATUR unusual _neurotic needs to “read were recorded verbatim on a tape ie 
aT things” into experiences, and then recorder. She was then asked to draw F | 
tested for normal visual acuity, a picture reproducing any one scene¢ fe: 
WC | A C ha nn e| 3 depth perception, and peripheral from each commercial that had z : 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS vision with a binocular stereoscope stuck” in her mind, as well as sr of th 
George P. Hollingbery * Representative and Ferree-Rand Perimeter with multaneously describing the scene. ds 
Tangent Screen. Exactly two hours after the first o. 
After passing these tests, the audi- exposure, every respondent was re- f°) @ 
e-_—_— 
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ency to file it away forever. To be re- 
membered, it must set up a sense of ten- 
sion or unresolved action in the viewer's 
mind. 


The “persistence factors” 


Commercials which have met these 
general requirements in part or in whole 
usually contain at least four and often 
more of what might be called “persist- 
ence factors”: 


(1) Their visualizations appear solid, 
dense, firm, hard and substantial. 


(2) Their major forms are highly di- 
versified, complex and non-uniform. 


(3) Their central images tend to stand 
out in space and emerge from their back- 
grounds rather than recede. 


(4) Their major elements structurally 
appear to be persistent, prominent and 
impressive. 


(5) Their border “frames” do not 
completely enclose the action. 


(6) Their strong emotional impact is 
put across non-verbally as well as ver- 
bally. 


(7) As a whole, distorting or misinter- 
preting them is extremely difficult for 
the potential consumer. END 
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interviewed. At this second inter- 
view, no commercials were shown. 
Instead, cue-cards bearing the brand- 
name “triggers” of all the commer- 
cials were exposed in a different ran- 
dom order of presentation from 
which the actual commercials had 
been run. Cued by this form of 
aided recall, respondents were then 
asked to repeat a description and 
drawing of what they remembered 
from each previous exposure. 

At the end of the first session, all 
the women in the test audience were 
furnished with a Shopping List out- 
line which they were asked to com- 
plete day-by-day throughout the fol- 
lowing week. This record form re- 
quested the names of all brands pur- 
chased and whether every brand was 
4 repeat or a new purchase. “New 
Purchase” was stringently defined as 
a brand purchased for the very first 
time ever or repurchased for the first 
time within the past quarter year. | 

| 





One week later to the day, every 
woman was tested for the third and 
last time. The same description and 
drawing procedure was employed. 
This aided third recall is referred 
to as a “latent recall.”’ At the time 
of this last interview session, every 
claimed “new purchase” was verified 
bya home Cupboard Check. END 
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ON THE POTOMAC from page 51 


of the dissatisfied product-buyer and the 
protest of an advertiser who feels a com- 
petitor has gone too far. 

“Most times,” says Sweeny, “these com- 
plaints are without foundation, but we 
always take a look. Sometimes we do di- 
rect monitoring at the request of our 
Compliance Division which may have 
reason to believe that an old ‘cease and 
desist’ order is being violated—and the 
Commission has thousands of such or- 
ders outstanding. The hint may have 
come from ads in printed media, which 
are scanned continuously. We make the 
film and Compliance studies it in the 
light of the previous order. 


Expert in field often writes in 


“Frequently, we get an unexpected as- 
sist from an expert in a given field who 
writes in to say that from a standpoint of 
exact technical knowledge, he knows 
that such-and-such a presentation is a 
phony which might have eluded the no- 
tice of our own people—and we take it 
from there for minute inspection. 

“We have no ‘special projects’ as such. 
But we are always interested in the 
claims for drug products. We continu- 
ously look for certain ads—like those for 
arthritis treatment. The monitors direct 
all ads mentioning arthritis or rheuma- 
tism to our clinical people. 

“We feel we correct many phonies be- 
fore they get big, and as a result there 
are not as many widespread frauds as 
there have been at some times in the 
past. The quicker we can step in on a 
phony operator, the slower he will be to 
‘try something’ again.” 

An advertiser who refuses to comply 
with a final FTC order may be sued by 
the government for a $5,000 penalty for 
each violation. And this, Sweeny notes, 
could be confiscatory in broadcasting be- 
cause every spot on every station could 
be counted as a separate contempt of 
the Commission. 

“But we don’t proceed on a confisca- 
tory basis,” he adds. “We may sue for 
$100,000 and settle for $10,000.” 


How complaints are processed 


When a formal complaint is issued 
against an advertiser and the latter elects 
to fight it out, a hearing is held before an 
impartial examiner who has qualified for 
his post through Civil Service examina- 
tion. The examiner then makes a recom- 
mendation and the matter goes to the 
five-member FTC for final decision. The 
commission functions much like a court, 
insulated by law from its staff, which 
cannot talk privately about a pending 
case with a Commission member. 

FTC’s most publicized formal com- 
plaints in the TV field have involved 
Rolaids’ “men in white” and Lestoil’s 
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1957 advertising format (see page 46). 
After the Rolaids’ case was settled, the 
NAB amended the Television Code to 
limit any medical endorsements in TV 
commercials to accredited members of 
the medical profession. The Code pre- 
viously sanctioned “dramatized advertis- 
ing” of medical products when identified 
as such, END 





MEN OF FTC continued 


until his recent appointment by 
President Eisenhower. 

The other FTC members are: 

Robert T. Secrest, 54, of Senaca- 
ville, O., a Democrat named to the 
Commission in 1954. A graduate of 
Muskingum College, Washington 
(D. C.) College of Law and Colum- 
bia University, he taught school as a 
young man, served in the Ohio Leg- 
islature and was elected to Congress 
in 1933. He resigned his House seat 
in 1942 and as a naval commander 
was on Admiral Nimitz’s staff in the 
Pacific theatre. He was re-elected to 
Congress in 1949, resigning again to 
join FTC. 

Sigurd Anderson, 54, born at 
Arendal, Norway and naturalized as 
a child when his parents came to this 
country. Reared at Canton, S.D., he 
holds a law degree from University 
of South Dakota. He, too, was a navy 
man during the war, returning as a 
lieutenant commander to win elec- 
tion first as attorney general and 
then as governor of South Dakota 
for two terms. A Republican, he was 
named to the Commission in 1955. 

William C. Kern, 55, of Indian- 
apolis, graduate of Princeton, Co- 
lumbia and Harvard Law School. 
After service as a municipal attorney 
in Indianapolis, he became a trial 
attorney for the Labor Department 
and joined FTC’s legal staff in 1941, 
specializing in the anti-monopoly 
field. An army major in World War 
1I, he returned to the Commission to 
become assistant director of the Bu- 
reau of Litigation. President Eisen- 
hower named him to the FTC bench 
in 1955. He is a Democrat. 

Edward T. Tait, 39, native of In- 
diana, Pa. and graduate of Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh’s School of Law. 
He also was a World War II army 
major, afterward becoming execu- 
tive director of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, executive as- 
sistant to the SEC chairman and 
later special assistant to President 
Eisenhower. The President named 
him to FTC in late 1956. He is a Re- 
publican. 
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WeeReBel, Columbus, Ga., shows replica of Confederate Uniform 
to Mary Dwyer, time buyer, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York. 


Have you heard what the WeeReBel 
said to Kenyon & Eckhardt? 


“You'll miss the highest per family income in Georgia, if you don’t put Columbus 
% On your schedule,” the WeeReBel said. Metropolitan Columbus’ family income 

3 is $7562 annually compared to the Georgia figure of $4955. And 83% 
v 








of the families in this high-income area own TV sets. They view WRBL-TV 
the most! Check HOLLINGBERY for availabilities on WRBL-TV and WRBL Radio. 


=) WRBL 


giki hin + ryid +4 ae TV-CHANNEL a 
RADIO - 5000 WATTS 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Represented by George P. Hollingbery Co. 
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REGION-BY-REGION INTRODUCTION from page 53 


The aim: reach as many housewives per dollar, in as much depth as possible and as soon as possible. 


Production facilities represent a problem in timing. The 
company cannot free up sufficient plant facilities immediately 
to support truly national distribution for several weeks after 
introduction. Approximately 25% of theoretical “national” 
roduction will be available immediately (January 10), another 
15% March 1, 25% more June 1 and the balance when a West- 
ern plant is enlarged about September 15. 

The company, by virtue of its going business, controls an 
excellent quarter-hour, five-a-week afternoon television show on 
a major network, offering virtually complete national coverage. 
Blanket spot TV contracts on other brands assure maximum 
discounts in most major marketing areas. 

The advertiser has appropriated $4,500,000 for advertising 
during the introductory twelve-month period, approximately 
35% more than a “going rate” of expenditure for the succeeding 
year, based on anticipated volume. This is exclusive of a pro- 
motion, featuring a casserole for $1.00 and two labels, to be 
sold through the trade about one month after introduction. 

In the test areas, it was found, through depth interviews, 
that the primary appeals of the product were its flavor, its ease 
and speed of preparation, its adaptability to use with other foods 
and its economy. 


THE STRATEGY 


The planners were confronted, then, with the problem of a 
product which must be introduced regionally, area by area, 
according to production ability, but which should be marketed 
to the total housewife market as geography permits, as quickly 
as possible. 

It was vital to reach as many housewives per dollar, on as 
widespread a basis as possible, in as much depth as possible, as 
soon as it can be done. 

This story is that a food product, welcome in all homes, is 
available and within reach to brighten menus at a reasonable 
cost. It is a flexible product, adaptable to a variety of dishes, 
easy and quick to prepare, and good to eat. (The researchers, 
incidentally, found that nutrition was a value, but not a primary 
one... that it was more important to the manufacturer than 
to the consumer.) 


THE MEDIA 


Because television, with its “sight, sound and motion,” could 
demonstrate the ease of preparation, because it could provide 
immediate and nearly universal market penetration, it was 
considered necessary. ‘The already-earned discounts of the com- 
pany’s network program were attractive enough so that even 
the extra. loops and cut-ins, necessitated by regional problems, 
could not destroy its efficiency. 


TV spot’s flexibility for special market situations 


Television . . . and now spot television . . . was deemed to 
have an important place in the plan because of the inherent 
advantages of the medium pointed out above, but also because 
of the ability to recognize special market situations with spot’s 
flexibility . . . to heavy up where the going is rough. ‘Twenty- 
six weeks in seven waves were provided. 

Daily newspaper advertising was considered important, not 
oly to the introduction of the product but to the sustained 
promotion as well. An advertiser may introduce the color of 
his package in many newspapers at an efficient cost, and he may 
advertise shoulder to shoulder, in most markets, with his 
principal retailers. There is also impressive evidence that many 
housewives refer to newspapers for recipes . . . for variety in 
menus . . . for something “new” in how to prepare meals. 


Radio . . . spot radio . . . seemed to fit into the campaign as 
a complementary support to the other two media which provide 
sight, demonstration, and usable recipes, deemed important to 
this product. Good repetitive frequency is available at low cost. 
Copy phrasing, common to television and newspaper copy 
phrasing, was used in radio to unify the campaign. Fifty-two 
weeks were planned. 


Magazines and Sunday newspapers unsuitable 

Magazines, while highly valued for their ability to select logi- 
cal prospects through their editorial policies, were considered to 
have a handicap during this introductory campaign, because 
split-run facilities had not yet been developed to the point 
where a regional magazine job could be done, in enough depth, 
to justify diverting funds from other media which could be 
used importantly on a local basis. Similarly, and with similar 
reluctance, Sunday newspaper distributed magazines were held 
in abeyance during the first year of the campaign. While excel- 
lent Sunday magazine sections are available in most major 
markets, uniformity of reproduction is elusive . . . again the ex- 
pense of diverting funds from other media which have demon- 
strable value was a deciding factor. 

The opportunity arose to purchase three one-minute com- 
mercials per week in the company’s afternoon network tele- 
vision program, at a cost of $6,000 per commercial on a national 
basis. Upon examination, this provided coverage of each of the 
six districts, almost equally, to the extent of 92% of the tele- 
vision homes. Regions could be isolated, sharing with another 
of the advertiser’s products, at reasonable cost. Computed on 
a national scale, this could be budgeted at the rate of $936,000 

To next page 








‘EATSOME’ BUDGET SUMMARY 
Introductory 12-Month Period National Basis 
NETWORK TELEVISION Weekly Cost Total 7 

Three daytime commercials, 

weekly, 52 weeks, national 

network, @ $6,000 per occasion ...... $18,000....$ 936,000....20.8 
SPOT TELEVISION 

Three daytime announcements 

weekly, 75 market areas, 

@ $8,000 per annct., 26 weeks ....... 24,000....  624,000....13.9 
SN SURE odo sso occocoscecceepuscenenestans 100,000.... 2.2 
See GRO GRNOE 5 oo kc ns oink cs cdnvcducsewcs cues 200,000.... 4.4 
SE EE Sinn u bt sos cious enews wae benekeeseareate $1,860,000... .41.3 
SPOT RADIO 

Fifteen daytime announcements per 

week, 30 top marketing areas, 

Pe I aio svknaketadeaus sweceneuuen 5,000....$ 260,000.... 5.8 
IONE GIIOIONE onsin 554559450045 e0scdeceneeesehass4 35,000.... .8 
Pe I ono kc cause senses cndonndobeeseeecatewne $ 295,000.... 6.6 
PN I akg Sincdsancuhannsbobeackepeseerecena $2,155,000... .47.9 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 

Top 100 markets, following schedule: 

f 2 re 1,200 li. 
oR TRO Me <esnnsece 2,000 li. 

a ee 10,400 li. 

Psa essecoescane SSONE; seccstdisnwessswen $1,972,000... .43.8 

PN -cuicéectntNeoneakensaresbinbadossibpast 160,000.... 3.5 
TOE IIIS 6G ov insees sevens cauttacebtoancusseneus $2,132,000... .47.3 
Tt IN NE ook. vn de derneseksacssckeosoonaud $4,287,000. ...95.2 
Reserve for special market problems ............0e.----- $ 213,000.... 4.8 

Total budget ........ $4,500,000. .100.0 
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REGION-BY-REGION INTRODUCTION continued 








‘EATSOME’ ADVERTISING FLOW CHART—INTRODUCTORY YEAR 





FIRST QUARTER Week I Week 2 Week 3 Week 4 Week 5 Week 6 Week 7 Week 8 Week9 Week 10 Week11 Week 12 Week 13 
Network TV 3 3 3 3 "3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Spot TV 3 3 3 a 3 3 — a _ 3 3 3 
Newspaper 1200 li 1000 li _ *1000 li _ — _ — = a a = 
4x100 li — 4x100 li = 4x100 li 4x100 li — 4x100 li — 4x100 li _ 4x100 li 
Spot Radio 15 15 1S 15 “45 15 15 15 15 13 15 15 


SECOND QUARTER Week 14 Week 15 Week 16 Week 17 Week 18 Week 19 





Week 20 Week 21 Week22 Week 23 Week 24 Week 25 Week 26 





Network TV 3 3 3 3 3 

Spot TV _ _ me —_ 3 
Newspaper — 4x100 li — 4x100 li — 
Spot Radio 15 15 15 15 15 


THIRD QUARTER 


4x100 li 


Week 27 Week 28 Week 29 Week 30 Week 31 Week 32 


3 3 3 3 3 3 

3 m pe i i 3 sy 
| 

| 

om 4x100 li on 4x100 li ~ 4x100 li ~ | 
15 15 15 15 15 15 15 | 
| 


Week 33 Week 34 Week35 Week36 Week37 Week38 Week 39 





Network TV 3 3 3 3 3 


Spot TV 3 _ _ = as 
Newspaper 4x100 li _ 4x100 li _ 4x100 li 
Spot Radio 15 15 15 15 15 


FOURTH QUARTER Week 40 Week 41 Week 42 Week 43 Week 44 Week 45 


3 3 3 3 3 3 3 | 

3 3 - - - - 3 

| 

4x100 li = 4x100 li oa 4x100 li = 4x100 fi | 
| 

15 15 15 15 15 15 15 


Week 46 Week 47 Week 48 Week 49 Week 50 Week 51 Week 52 





Network TV 3 3 3 3 3 

Spot TV 3 3 — — os 
Newspaper _ 4x100 li 4x100 li _ 
Spot Radio 15 15 15 13 15 


* PROMOTION COPY 


4x100 li 


3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 _ _ - 
= 4x100 li = 4x100 li _ 4x100 li _ 
15 15 15 15 15 15 15 








annually, plus an equitable amount for the regional feeds and 
cut-ins. 

Spot television was bought purely locally. Daytime spot 
announcements, of sixty-second duration and placed in and 
around shows of high housewife interest, showed the product 
at its best and could sell “in depth.” Three per week, heavied 
up toward the weekend shopping days were provided. 


An impressive sendoff on “best food days” 


Daily newspapers have a “news value.” An initial ad of 1200 
lines, followed in rapid succession by two ads of 1000 lines, 
using an extra color to identify package where possible, is an 
impressive sendoff, on “best food days.” In addition, such a dis- 
play enables the retailer to merchandise the new product effec- 
tively. Recognition of our “logo” in retail food advertising, 
shopped heavily by housewives, provides an extra value. 

In addition, four one-hundred line advertisements on the 
“best food day,” scattered through food pages and women’s 
pages, each one featuring a different recipe, provided satura- 
tion of pages most widely read by women. Research has shown 
tremendous response to recipe advertising, and the use of multi- 
ple insertions makes it practically impossible to avoid Eatsome 
advertising. During the early days and for the balance of the 
year, these “clusters” of four advertisements were used on alter- 
nate weeks. 

In recognition of radio’s vital role in everyday living, gen- 
erous and important use of spot radio, in the nation’s top 
thirty radio markets, was employed on Thursday and Friday 


and on Saturday mornings, to catch the weekend shoppers, with 
copy which is both a reminder of copy in other media, as well as 
sufficiently “hard sell” in its own right. 

With this structure, the brand moved easily, first into the 
Eastern Division, comprising roughly 25% of the country, next 
into East-Central in March, South-East, West-Central and South- 
West in June, and to the Pacific Coast in September, as plant 
facilities were provided. Flow charts, showing the progress of 
advertising in each area, go only to the acquisition of national 
distribution when the areas are in varying degrees of maturity. 
The actual commencement of the “‘second year” was determined 
by factors not a part of the advertising plan and occurred in the 
spring of the second year, and media expenditures were adjusted 
in accordance with the budget plan. 


Magazines and Sunday sections added in second year 


Network television, supplemented by a generous spot tele: 
vision effort in the top 75 market areas, was continued. Wom 
en’s magazines, for their selectivity of audience, and Sunday 
magazines, for their low unit cost... and both for their faithful 
four-color reproduction of attractive and appetizing food prod: 
ucts, were used in conjunction with broadcast media. From that 
time, appropriation and the use of additional media were re 
flections of Eatsome’s success in the market, rather than the 
original budget planning. It is interesting to note that the 
brand is in an improving market and able to develop special 
segments not necessarily considered of primary importance at 
time of introduction. 
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“Me an’ J.K. 


‘is just like this!” WJAR-TV not only has a corner on quality feature films in the Providence 
market, but also exposes them with rare showmanship. Morning and afternoon films, for example, 
are emceed daily by personable Jay Kroll who asks viewers to write and tell him what they would 


like to see, then waits for the mailman to clue him F 
on local tastes. Between ‘acts’, Jay interviews 10th Anniversary of CHANNEL 10 


visiting celebrities, and leaders of localand national 

civic groups. ‘““The Jay Kroll Show’ — another WJ AR-TV 

good reason why WJAR-TV has won the TV heart 

of the PROVIDENCE MARKET. Cock-of-the-walk in the PROVIDENCE MARKET 
NBC - ABC + Represented by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 














McMAHAN from page 35 


Kine is recorded from tape playback. On 
the other hand, Telestudios-records its 
kines directly off the original closed cir- 
cuit line. 

McCann-Erickson is heavily into tape 
commercials. Bell & Howell (of all 
people!) used tape to sell their film 
cameras on “Why Berlin?”’, the CBS 
pectacular. The scripts were originally 
lone for film but had to go on tape be- 
ause of time requirements. Videotape 
Center produced on a Tuesday, commer- 
cials were telecast the next night. 

U.S. Steel did a similar two-day tele- 
cast with a “spectacular” tape commer- 
cial: three minutes of playing time, six 
automobiles, a flock of models. Cost: 
56,500. 


Chrysler buys highest-priced tape 

Chrysler Corporation spent $56,000 for 
its six minutes of color commercials on 
the Fred Astaire Show that won the 
\cademy Award. A few more automo- 
biles than U. S. Steel’s commercial, a 
cast of 50 and a band of 25 were used. 
Chis is the highest price yet for com- 
mercials on tape. 

We have a hunch U. S. Steel spent too 
little, Chrysler Corporation too much to 
get surprisingly similar production 
values. But both were very valuable 
milestones in the progress of TV tape 
commercials. 


Too much emphasis is placed on low 
cost with tape, I think. Tape has so many 
other advantages: It’s speedy, foolproof, 
higher in sound—and often picture—qual- 
ity, permits quick opticals, accelerates 
rehearsals, helps research, speeds client 
review, makes schedules more conven- 
ient and—you name it. . . . Tape, in my 
opinion, is far more important in getting 
faster, higher quality, more creative com- 
mercials. 

Hollywood is burying its head in the 
sand regarding tape commercials—even 
as it did about TV 12 years ago. None of 
the film commercial producers I talked 
to are very serious about tape. Mean- 
while, Hollywood has lost much of its 
New York originated business (except- 
ing cartoons) and Chicago is turning its 
face more to the East for commercial 
production. Hollywood’s prospect on the 
commercial front is not a happy one, 
right now. 

Mobile equipment already is available 
as a facility service to New York pro- 
ducers, and to advertising agencies and 
TV stations coast to coast. Last month 
Termini Videotape Services, Inc., took 
the delivery on a double-truck set-up. 
With this equipment tape producers can 
go on location for any remotes desired. 

Filmways will have its two big film- 
tape stages ready about next month. We 
look for this to throw the tape commer- 





A Distinguished 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 


John Griffin 
Board, accepts the Sk 
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Kesijred P. Sloan Radio-TV 
Award for Highway Safety. 


KWTYV is proud to have 
received the coveted Sloan 
Award for its highway 
safety program within the 
KWTV Community. 


KWTYV feels an added 
satisfaction in knowing 
that its efforts contributed 
to the preservation of 
lives and property 

within its 54-county 
community coverage. 
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cial into high gear in New York. By 
don’t expect price competition from the 
video tape producers after September 
we'll bet right now they'll all be » 
crowded that agencies will have a har 
time booking time and space this fall, 

CBS apparently is going into taj 
commercials aggressively. That last worl 
meaning that they will produce fo 
clients outside of their own network 
service list. NBC has had its commercial 
department set up separately and aggre. 
sively since last fall. Report is, it wa 
making a profit inside of three month 
in both New York and Hollywood op. 
erations. 


Single-frame animation on tape 


Steve Bosustow of UPA is applying for 
a patent to shoot single-frame animation 
on tape. Maybe the principle is this: the 
tape travels at regular speed (15 inches a 
second) and an iris opens to capture the 
one frame. Then the tape rewinds, starts 
forward again and the iris opens a frame 
“later,” etc. At any rate, when this is 
solved a whole new world of optical 
tricks will open up for tape originals. 
Meantime, let’s just do ’em on film and 
transfer ‘em to tape. 

The new Ampex VR-1000B is reported 
by the engineers to be giving even bet- 
ter quality tape duplicates. Tape can 
now be transferred still another genera- 
tion without losing quality. Stereo sound 
recording for TV is now available from 
Ampex. Hoffman, Philco and Zenith will 
have stereo TV sound in their receiving 
sets soon, they announce. 

Betty Furness has gone to tape. She'll 
never have another appliance fail to 
work for her as once it did in live! Betty 
had eleven refrigerators in one commet- 
cial at Videotape Center, with six more 
standing by for other spots in the series. 

We think that about 67% of all the 
work being done on tape commercials s0 
far is pretty frightful. Tape is being used 
as a substitute for sloppy live commer 
cials, low budget “stand ups” and com- 
mercials that just never should be pro- 
duced in any technique. But, then, take 
another look at that other 33% of tape 
commercials. 

The one thing most production houses 
gripe about is the ridiculous time-wast- 
ing of most agency producers. Just be- 
cause tape is so easy to record—and look 
at, right now—they want to make take 
after take. Then, they can’t decide which 
one to use. There are a whole lot of nov- 
ices in the agency production business, it 
appears. A film commercial scene might 
have some valid reason for going six 
takes—because you can’t see the rushes 
until tomorrow—but there is generally 
something radically wrong when tape 
goes more than three takes. END 
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ne might suspect, from the number of 
0 pop music hits going out over the air 
these days in the guise of hard-sell com- 
mercials, that J. Walter Thompson Co. 
is in cahoots with the coin machine in- 
dustry. Far from it, explains JWT vice 
president and copy group head Joseph 
Stone, 39: “We just spot potential hits 
and hitch-hike our way to the top.” 
The reasoning seems particularly apt 
in that JWT’s been riding Ford cars now 
for some eight years, or rather, Ford has 
been riding JWT’s selectivity. It began 
in 1951 with Rosemary Clooney’s “Come 
On-A My House”—a trick that put Miss 
C. into the bestselling column for al- 
most a year, netted her stardom (a con- 
tract at Paramount Pictures), a subse- 
quent Ford “Road Show” of her very 
own and sold countless thousands of 
Fords. Since then, not a season has gone 
by that Ford, in one way or another, 
hasn’t managed to latch on to a hit song, 
using the music as a readily-identifiable 
theme and with special lyrics by JWT. 


Convinced singers and publishers 


Stone and his associates have not only 
broken down the age-old barriers that 
kept top-name stars from becoming 
pitchmen on the air, they convinced both 
singers, managers and music publishers 
that while all were spending thousands 
of dollars in the pursuit of publicity, a 
commercial aired six times a day over 
2,000 or so radio stations would not 
merely drum home the music, but would 
also remind D.J.’s to play the legitimate 
version. They’ve also opened up an en- 
tirely new “school” of copywriting. 

Aside from Ford, there are the Schlitz 


| (“Wake Up To Quality’?) commercials, 


lushly orchestrated by Nelson Riddle 
and featuring such top singers as Peggy 


| Lee, Vic Damone, Billy Eckstine, Mar- 





garet Whiting. Though also a JWT cam- 
paign, Stone modestly admits to not 
having had much of a hand in the con- 
ception. But certainly, his successful 
technique for Ford inspired Young & 
Rubicam to get the musical rights from 
Frank Loesser for “The Most Happy 
Fella” in order to produce one of the 
liveliest White Owl Cigar commercials. 

Among some of the advertisers using 
the pop song technique or pop singers 
are Liebmann Breweries. (Rheingold 
Beer) with the “Colonel Bogie March” 
from “River Kwai,” Chrysler Corp. (De- 
Soto) with Cole Porter’s “It’s Delicious,” 
and American Airlines with George 
Gershwin’s “S’Wonderful.” 

“In the early post-war years,” Stone 
noted recently, “the publishers and 
singers said ‘never.’ Advertising was un- 
dignified. But not that undignified as to 
prevent one publisher from asking 





J. WALTER THOMPSON’S HIT PARADE 


$15,000 for the rights to one song we 
wanted. Naturally, we didn’t buy it. We 
wanted to prove a point, and we did, 
when’ we had Maxine Sullivan singing 
“Loch Lomond” to Ford lyrics. 

“Ross Bagsasarian saw our point, and 
when we put Rosie down with “Come 
On-A My House,” it had sold fewer than 
600 copies. What happened is history.” 


A habitue of the Alley 


In the months and years that followed, 
Joe Stone became a habitue of Tin Pan 
Alley. He began to voraciously read 
through Cash Box, Billboard and other 
music trades until, he says, “they began 
calling me up.” One of the first callers: 
Columbia Records’ hirsute A&R man, 
Mitch Miller, who offered Ford the serv- 
ices of Guy Mitchell and a promising 
hit, “Singing The Blues.” (Miller, inci- 
dentally, now about to become an ex- 
ecutive of Mills Music, also served as 
“unofficial” A&R man on future Ford 
commercials, was responsible for Ford’s 
fabulous ride on “The Yellow Rose of 
Texas” a year or two ago.) Then came 
composer Loesser and ““The Most Happy 
Fella.” The song “was ideal for our 
needs,” Stone recalls. “What could be 
better than ‘Standing on the corner, 
watching all the Fords go by.. .’?” 

A number of other songs could, such 
as “On The Street Where You Live,” 
rights to which Stone purchased from 
Alan Jay Lerner. His “My Fair Lady” 
partner Fritz Loewe, however, wasn’t too 
happy about it and prevailed upon 
Lerner to buy the rights back for $10,000. 
Ford refused the $10,000 and cancelled 
the MFL spot gratis. 

Nowadays, Ford has its own song 
(“You’re Ahead With A Ford All The 
Way”) which would seem to prove that 
Joe Stone’s perseverance has come full 
circle. He’s even got Jill Corey and 
Debbie Reynolds singing it on the air, 
with Tennessee Ernie Ford and Rosie 
Clooney expected to pick up the tune 
later this summer. 

Obviously, songs alone haven't sold 
Fords. Humor has had a hand in it, too, 
but so has Joe Stone. Several years ago, 
hearing that Chevrolet was merely going 
to make superficial styling changes, 
Stone hired Ed (“Duffy’s Tavern”) Gard- 
ner to cut a few memorable gag spots. 

What pleases Stone more than any- 
thing is that “I’ve seen the account trim 
radio and go heavily into TV, only to 
see it come back rather radically.” Radio 
alone is said to account for some $4-5,- 
000,000 of Ford’s billing (See Radio 
Study, February, 1958: “‘Ford’s Network 
Gamble’) but may be forced to take a 
back seat next fall what with Ford’s big 
TV specials commitment. END 
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Missouri's 3rd TV Market 


151,400 TV HOMES* 


Lucky KODE-TV, Joplin, Mo., is 28% taller, 29% 
more powerful than the nearest competition. 
And KODE-TV covers: * a 4 state area * 151,400 
TV Homes * 669,800 people with $776,919,000 
buying power. 
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WILSON from page 39 


and where needed, competitive informa- 
tion—should be included, and all data 
should be clearly identified. — 
Identification should enable any 
reader to obtain identical data. This 
means identification must include not 
only the rating service, but the specific 
report, the market and area, the kind of 
data, and the hours and days of the 
week covered. Furthermore, if data have 
been manipulated in any way (totaled, 
iveraged, etc.) this should be stated. 
Operations performed on data should 
be appropriate. While per broadcast rat- 
ings can be legitimately totaled and av- 
eraged, cumulative ratings—because of 
their nature—should never be so treated. 
\uto sets-in-use data should not be ap- 


plied to individual stations. Audience 
composition distributions should be ap- 
plied only to the average audience (if 
that is the base) and not to cumulative 
audiences. Yet these and other opera- 
tions are carried out. 

Certainly many advertisers, agencies, 
and stations need a greater understand- 
ing of ratings, the measures used, and 
how data are produced. Stations should 
not expect advertisers or agencies to ac- 
cept questionable data; nor should ad- 
vertisers or agencies request the impos- 
sible of stations. We all need to remem- 
ber that ratings are designed not to 
prove the superiority of a specific pro- 
gram or station, but simply to accu- 
rately measure audience. END 





Take another look at the Cadillac market 


WWITV covers 
MORE TV HOMES 
THAN ARE IN 


VERMONT! 


Even after you’ve covered the 
Detroit, Kalamazoo and Grand 
Rapids markets, Michigan still 
offers you LOTS of TV oppor- 
tunities! 


WWTYV, Cadillac, reaches more 
television homes than there are in 


She J Hations 
She A 
WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WKZO RADIO — KALAMAZOO-BATTLE CREEK 
WJEF RADIO — GRAND RAPIDS 
WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WWTV — CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 
KOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

Associated with 
WMBD RADIO — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
WMBD.-TV — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





NCS No. 3 shows that WWTV has daily circulation, 
both daytime and nighttime, in 36 Michigan counties. 


the state of Vermont*, and no 
other station even approaches 
WWTV’s popularity—Pulse leader 
in 305 of 332 quarter hours sur- 
veyed (Nov. 5-12, 1958)—in the 
big Northern Lower Michigan 
market! 

Add WWTV to your WKZO-TV 
(Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids) sched- 
ule and get all the rest of outstate 
Michigan worth having. Jf you 
want it all, give us a call! 

*Vermont has 92,500 television homes. 


NCS No. 3 gives WWTV a nighttime 
weekly circulation of 106,130. 


316,000 WATTS © CHANNEL 13 © 1282’ TOWER 
CBS and ABC in CADILLAC 
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Serving Nerth 


l © Michig 
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SWEENEY from page 33 


And it is just as likely that there wil] 
be only one morning and one evening 
newspaper in all U. S. cities outside of 
the top seven. This situation is alread 
true in the nation’s 11th, 14th, 15th, 
17th, 18th, 19th and 20th markets. 

Newspapers aren’t going out of busi. 
ness. They will be around as long a 
there is a United States. But there are 
going to be a darn sight fewer of them 
unless they lick their economic problems 
—and that’s unlikely. 


What this means to broadcasting 


So what does this mean to those of us 
in electronic media—and those of you 
who are interested in buying electronic 
media? 

It means this, specifically— 

The increasing value of morning 
broadcasting to the advertiser: Morning 
newspapers covering only 40% of the 
U. S. families including all the duplica- 
tion gained no ground again in 1958, 
In fact, they lost slightly. An advertiser 
wanting action in the morning has to 
rely on broadcasting and to be vulgarly 
direct about it, radio. 

The increasing value of news broad- 
casts: We are finding in our “on target” 
research that radio news reaches more of 
many classifications of grocery buyers 
than all music combined. As newspapers 
fail to keep up with the nation’s house- 
holds’ growth, radio news is apparently 
reaching an ever-increasing share of the 
increasing family total. 

But more than anything else, the next 
five years is going to see tripled, maybe 
quintupled emphasis on news coverage 
by radio. 

At least 1,000 stations now have some 
sort of mobile-unit-for-news. Depth of 
local news coverage is growing every 
day. 

Washington bureaus, foreign corre- 
spondents, fulltime police reporters—all 
the trappings that have given newspapers 
something the electronic media didn't 
have—are being added by dozens of sta- 
tions. The networks are providing more 
news, better news, and more exclusive 
news every week. 


Where franchises will be valuable 


During the next six years there will be 
a real challenge by radio in every large 
city to newspapers’ traditional standing 
as the only important local news medium 
and the only medium with depth. This 
cannot have a salutary effect on news 
papers but it is of inestimable impor- 
tance to advertisers wise enough to se¢ 
that news is where the program frat- 
chises are to be established in radio, 
franchises that are in their way as im- 
portant as a prime-time Sunday night on 
a television network. 
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REPORT ON SPOT from page 28 


SCHAFER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
REE, :os5:o-sistes ecinie ere See 


SCHROEDER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
SRS IRIS = RRA CR 
sitVER CUP BREAD 
NEE. fy cisici tlie aia Geasiene 
BN NIE sss cr ccewanes 


STEIN BAKERY PRODUCTS 
DEES Gs 0 epee 


STELLA D'ORO BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Boston 
1S EI ee an nm Aare a 
DS PAIIBIOS << 6:5 .0:0-0:0:010:6 90:00 
DEN EMNEG) .c6t'o bc\cieeresioo na uts 


Ce | 


Philadelphia 
PIED o 9 scoisieieisiwisioiace o'er 
Ban STOMCISED 6:6 .000%000sare 
STRIETMANN BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Columbus 
SUNBEAM BREAD 


Boston 
Dallas-Ft. Worth ........... 


ee 


ee eeeer ree seeeseeee 


MNN.-c. chamois oxcewwess 

Washington 
SUNSHINE BAKERY PRODUCTS 

BEN THANGCISOD <6 ccccssecven 


SUNSHINE VALLEY FRUIT CAKE 
a 
SUPREME COOKIES & CRACKERS 
Danas-Ft. Worth ...0....0000 
TASTEMASTER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Pittsburgh 
TASTY BAKERY PRODUCTS 
OS a eee 
Philadelphia 
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Tl? TOP BAKED GOODS 
Columbus 
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UPSIDE DOWN BREAD 
Cincinnati 
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Milwaukee 

VAN DE KAMPS BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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DE ibucsienenvenseeees 

WEBER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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WEST BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Indianapolis 

WHITE BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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TINSMASTER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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TION FIG BARS 
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12 spots 
1 spot 


24 spots 
21 spots 


6 spots 


14 spots 
6 spots 
13 spots 
1 program 
25 spots 
5 programs 
1 spot 
14 spots 


31 spots 


73 spots 
4 programs 
13 spots 
20 spots 
1 spot 


1 spot 

1 spot 
21 spots 

1 spot 


13 spots 
17 spots 


12 spots 
16 spots 
18 spots 
4 spots 
6 spots 
20 spots 
7 programs 
8 spots 
6 spots 


22 spots 
21 spots 
11 spots 
14 spots 


2 spots 
3 spots 
1 spot 


16 spots 
18 spots 


18 spots 
3 spots 


5 spots 
4 spots 


1 program 
12 spots 


3 spots 
END 


RADIO WRAP-UP from page 25 


with the CBS Inc. reorganization that 
saw the managers of both CBS-TV and 
CBS Radio O&O stations elected vice 
presidents, the following radio executives 
received their due: E. H. Shomo (was, 
Chicago), Fred Ruegg (KNx, Los Angeles), 
Joseph T. Connolly (wcau, Philadel- 
phia), Sam j. Slate (wcss, New York), 
Thomas Y. Gorman (WEEI, Boston), 
Maurie E. Webster (kcss, San Francisco) 
and Milten F. Allison, CBS Radio Spot 
Sales. 

At ABC Radio: another group of 
new affiliates were added to a burgeon- 
ing network: wo Lr, Syracuse, wTko Ith- 


Pendleton (Ore.). In recognition of his 
work in building the network, ABC 
elected Edward J. DeGrey president, at 
the same time announced a rash of 
new business. Among the clients: Gros- 
sett & Dunlap, Rock of Ages and Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark. 

RAB found spot radio’s best customer 
to have been Liggett & Myers (Chester- 
field, Oasis, LkM brands), with these four 
runners-up: Thomas Leeming & Co. 
(Pacquins, Ben-Gay, Silk ’n Satin), R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco (Camels, Winston), 
Ford Motor Co, (Ford, Mercury) and 
P. Lorillard (Kents, Newports, Old Gold 














aca, KEDO, Longview (Wash.) and KUMA, brands). END 
who gets ar 

Ask the man OUnY 

WDBJ is one of the 
best buys in 
television ... 
anywhere! 
ea ~ 
= aes = 
= 
ig 
me 

WDBJ-TV covers 53 coun- 
ties . . . where there are over ? f 
400,000 television homes, rea, delivers viewers for only 
$2 billion in retail sales. You 74 cents per M ona 5 Plan; 58 
can buy into this rich market cents per M on a 10 Plan.* A 
economically and effectively, Powerful “live” boost for your 
for WDBJ-TV furnishes highly Product; powerful, sales- 
rated shows at comparatively producing merchandising 
low cost to you. support provided, too! 

For example, TOP O’ THE It will pay you to take a 
MORNIN’ (music, news, closer look at TOP O’ THE 
weather, fun) most popular MORNIN’ and other “best 
early morning viewing in the buys” offered by WDBJ-TV. 

*all cpms based on March, 1959 NSI 
ASK YOUR PGW COLONEL FOR CURRENT AVAILABILITIES 
CHANNEL 
Maximum Power e Maximum Height 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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GOLD IN 
THE 
SALT MINES 


7 other day I read with more than usual concern the 

statement by Walter L. Jacobs, president of the Hertz 
Corporation, on Hertz’s choice of Norman, Craig & Kummel 
as its new advertising agency. Mr. Jacobs was quoted as 
saying that “the agency’s thorough knowledge of market 
research and analysis were major factors in its selection.” 
I'll stick my neck out and disagree most strongly with the 
“major factors” cited by Mr. Jacobs as Hertz’s standards for 
agency selection. Although, I want to make it absolutely 
clear that I am not casting any aspersions on N,C&K’s crea- 
tive ability, and that I know nothing about Hertz’s sales 
problems or objectives. . 

Such publicized emphasis on market research and analy- 
sis do a grave injustice, I believe, to what must be the major 
criterion: an agency’s creativity, the maturity of its creative 
approach and the creative climate it provides its people. 

I sincerely believe that too many in advertising have be- 
come so fascinated with their role in the “total marketing 
concept” in today’s economy that they lose sight of their 
main responsibility: the creation of the advertising message. 
Marketing mix, cost-per-thousand, ratings, merchandising, 
programming and a dozen other facets of this business all 
tend to confuse, to becloud the one reason why advertisers 
spend over a billion bucks a year in television. The goal 
purely and simply is to obtain a vehicle for their commer- 
cials that in turn will have a favorable effect on the sale of 
their products and services. From the advertiser’s point of 
view, these golden minutes are the sole raison d’etre for 
their tremendous investment in the medium. 

Logically, this is the area which should receive by far the 
most attention of the advertising executive. But I’m certain 
that any analysis of work loads would show an entirely dif- 
ferent picture. Now, of course, this can easily be answered 
by pointing out that that’s what the copy men, the art direc- 
tors are for and that the advertising director has too many 
other responsibilities. 

Yet that’s the problem. His many responsibilities often 
mean a loss of perspective. Almost everything but the 
commercial is emphasized until the last minute. Then we 
have the proverbial bottleneck. The creative process is 
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put through the wringer. When the commercial comes 
out, it’s often a botch. Now this is an old story and very 
obvious stuff. So are the “do’s and don'ts” in the lead story 
in this issue on the commercial, yet they are violated every 
day in the week. I like the credo expressed by J. Walter 
Thompson’s chairman Stanley Resor in Martin Mayer's 
excellent book, ‘““Madison Avenue, USA.” Mr. Resor, dis. 
cussing the need for professional discipline and how his 
agency is working on a series of monographs that submit 
the techniques of the trade to rigorous logical analysis, has 
this to say: “We have no illusions about the percentage of 
people who will sit down and read a treatise. It has taken 
us forty years to get captions under illustrations and get 
them in the right place.” 

Let’s hope that it won’t take two generations to get the 
elements of the television commercial to knit into a unified, 
effective sales tool. Two factors, however, might seriously 
hamper such progress. The first, of course, is the obvious 
fact that many advertising professionals are so print-oriented 
that their thinking lags behind the never-ending demands 
of the relatively new and fast-moving medium of television. 

The other potential drawback is the almost unbelievable 
lack of communications among the diverse parties who have 
a hand in the TV commercial. When senior editor Leon 
Morse was doing field work on our TV commerciai story, 
I went with him on one of his agency calls. It was astound: 
ing to see the lack of communication among the various 
departments of this agency and the strife within individual 
departments. It’s surprising that their commercials turn oul 
so well. The same lack of communication, as well as bicker 
ing, is evident in so many agency-client relationships. 

Although both agency and advertiser management have 
tried to do something about this problem, few have suc 
ceeded because there seem to be so many other importaill 
areas on which they find time to spend. 

It seems to me to be time for both sides to get back to 
the salt mines and concentrate on those golden minute 
For, as David Ogilvy states in this month’s magazine, “It ' 
easier to double the selling power of a commercial than (0 
double the audience of a program.” 
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When KSTP-TV says “go out and buy it”... 


people go out and buy it! 


Basic NBC Affiliate 
MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL 
The Northwetts. loading Staion” 


Represented by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 








Diamonds — courtesy Everts Jewelers, Dallas 


Blue white and perfect...a 
prized prossession among those 
who cherish QUALITY. 


Sought after and valued, too, 
are television stations 
which possess a “quality 


touch” so important TELEVISION 


to any successful campaign. abc ® channel 8 @ dallas 


VISION SERVICE OF THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 








